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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The Foreign Service as a Career 


by Deputy Under Secretary Henderson + 


It seems hardly possible that within 3 months it 
will have been 40 years since I walked across a 
stage on the Northwestern campus in Evanston 
with other members of the class of 1915 to receive 
my Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Although Europe was already in the throes of 
the First World War, few of us who bade farewell 
to the university at the conclusion of that com- 
mencement week had any idea that we would spend 
the working years of our lives in a world so dif- 
ferent from that which we had hitherto known. 
Most of us were preparing to embark on careers 
in the professional or business world. Few, if 
any, were planning to enter government service. 
Iam sure that no one was giving serious considera- 
tion to the Foreign Service as a career. 

You should not conclude that the students of 
our university in those days were not interested in 
public service. In fact, many of our class were 
intending to serve the public in such capacities as 
teachers, preachers, and physicians. In 1915, 
however, there were relatively few opportunities 
for satisfying public service in the Government, 
and we in Evanston knew little about such oppor- 
tunities as did exist. 

Less than 2 years after our graduation the 
United States entered the war and the life plans 
of many members of our class went awry. In- 
stead of pursuing the professional or business 
careers which they had chosen, many went into 
military service. Some did not return. Others 
returned but not to the profession or business 
which they had left. 

As a result of our irdividual experience and of 
the experiences of the United States as a nation 
during the war years, the outlook of many under- 





* Address made before the Alumni Association of North- 
western University at Washington, D. C., on Mar. 27. 
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went a change. Some of us acquired new inter- 
ests—different sets of values. We found our- 
selves facing challenges of a character hitherto 
unknown to us. Our lives shifted to paths to 
which we had not given thought that commence- 
ment day of 1915. 


Public Interest in Government 


I shall not undertake to list the changes which 
have taken place in American life during the in- 
tervening 40 years. They have, however, been 
profound. We have undergone a series of revolu- 
tions—or perhaps more accurately of evolutions— 
in our ways of thinking as well as of living. The 
relations between the individual American citizen, 
for instance, and his Government have become 
closer and more intimate than ever before, as have 
the relations between the United States and most 
other nations. He has become more aware of the 
effects which the policies and actions of our Gov- 
ernment may have upon him. He now recognizes 
that international developments can change the 
course of his life and that of his whole community. 

More and more Americans are realizing the 
extent of their responsibilities for the future of 
our civilization and of mankind. They are be- 
ginning to understand that, if they are to dis- 
charge these responsibilities in a manner worthy 
of a great nation, they cannot afford to regard 
their lives and their work as matters exclusively 
private and personal in character, nor the policies 
and activities of their Government as purely an 
American affair. It is understandable that in such 
circumstances American youths are displaying 
much more active interest in their Government 
and in government service as a career. 

My own personal experiences may be illustrative 
of the way in which world developments have 
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influenced the lives of my generation. It was my 
intention to study and practice law. I was pre- 
vented from entering the military service because 
of achildhood injury. In 1918, however, I left the 
law school of the University of Denver to go to 
France in the American Red Cross. Following 
the armistice I went to Berlin as a member of the 
Interal'ied Commission for the Repatriation of 
Prisoners of War. I was assigned to the task of 
inspecting camps of prisoners of war. 

In the spring of 1919 I visited Lithuania to 
assist in arranging for the repatriation of Russian 
prisoners of war. In Eastern Europe I saw at 
firsthand the horrible devastation of the First 
World War and the great epidemic diseases which 
swept that area. 

While in Europe I worked closely with mem- 
bers of our diplomatic and consular services and 
conceived a deep admiration for them and an 
interest in their work. Instead, therefore, of 
resuming my law studies, I prepared for and 
took the Foreign Service examination in the early 
part of 1922. 


Assignments in Eastern Europe 


My first Foreign Service assignment in the 
summer of 1922 was as vice consul in Dublin dur- 
ing the Irish Civil War. In 1924 I was assigned 
to the Eastern European Division of the State 
Department and for 18 years thereafter devoted 
most of my activities to matters relating to East- 
ern Europe. Between assignments to Washing- 
ton I served in Riga, Latvia, and then in Moscow 
when diplomatic relations with Russia were re- 
sumed. Only in June of 1943 did I leave the 
Eastern European field to become American Min- 
ister to Iraq. 

I served in Baghdad until the spring of 1945, at 
which time I was ordered back to the Depart- 
ment and appointed Director for Near Eastern, 
African, and South Asian Affairs. Before as- 
suming my new duties, at the request of the De- 
partment I visited India and most of the capitals 
of the Middle East and South Asia in order to dis- 
cuss with our diplomatic missions and consular 
offices the problems peculiar to each country or 
area. 

In the summer of 1945 I again went to the 
field, this time in the dual capacity of Ambassa- 
dor to India and Minister to Nepal. The 3 years 
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that I served in these two countries were stimu- 
lating ones. They gave me new insights into the 
present problems and the future potentialities of 
Asia. 

In the summer of 1951 I was appointed to Iran, 
where I spent three and one-half exciting, wor- 
ried, and at the same time happy years. I found 
the Persians a charming and friendly people, 
determined to maintain their political independ- 
ence and their territorial integrity and to develop 
their country economically, culturally, and spir- 
itually. At the end of last year I was recalled 
to Washington to take over my present duties, 
which include certain responsibilities for the ad- 
ministration and the improvement of the State 
Department and the Foreign Service. 


A Challenging Career 


You probably have gathered from what I have 
told you of my own experiences that I find the 
Foreign Service an absorbing, stimulating—often 
challenging—career. You are quite right. I will 
grant that the carrying out of my duties has some- 
times involved personal inconvenience, occasion- 
ally hardship. In the Service, that is discounted 
as an occupational hazard. There have also been 
moments of excitement—with one occupying a 
ringside seat while history was being made. Now 
and then a Foreign Service officer even finds him- 
self in the ring making it. No one, however, 
should consider the Foreign Service as a career 
unless he is prepared to regard the satisfaction 
which comes from the knowledge that he is serv- 
ing his country as the highest reward which can 
await him. 

In talking, as I have been, about my personal 
experiences and telling you about my own reac- 
tions to the work of the Foreign Service, I have 
been leading up to the subject which is most on 
my mind at the present time and which I shall 
discuss with you this evening—that is our Foreign 
Service, its significance to our country, some of 
its problems, and what might be done to strengthen 
it and make it more effective. 

I proceed from the premise that the manner in 
which the Foreign Service carries out its assign- 
ments will have an effect on the life of every Amer- 
ican. It seems to me obvious, therefore, that we 
should have the strongest, most effective Foreign 
Service that we are capable of producing. Wecan- 
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not afford to allow the Foreign Service to become 
stagnant. It must keep abreast, if not ahead, of 
the fast-moving and stirring developments of our 
time. 

In my own opinion, the Foreign Service as it is 
presently constituted and equipped is performing 
in a creditable manner. Nevertheless it has cer- 
tain shortcomings which it would be in the national 
interest to remedy. One of the basic reasons for 
these shortcomings has been the chronic lack of 
funds. This lack is partly responsible for our 
failure to give the kind of training to our per- 
sonnel which they should have if they are to carry 
out with maximum efficiency the duties assigned 
to them. The Department of State has not had 
the funds to maintain a Foreign Service Officer 
Corps sufficiently Jarge to permit an appreciable 
number of officers being spared for refresher 
courses and for specialized training. As a result 
we frequently have not been able to man from the 
corps certain specialized positions and have been 
compelled from time to time to bring in specialists 
from the outside. We have also never had suf- 
ficient funds to provide proper training facilities, 
to furnish the necessary classrooms at home and 
abroad. 

The shortage of funds has prevented us from 
paying the kind of salaries and particularly ailow- 
ances which many of our personnel need in carry- 
ing out their duties. 


Merging Diplomatic and Consular Services 


In 1924 Congress passed a Foreign Service Act 
which provided for the merging of the diplomatic 
and consular services into a single Foreign Serv- 
ice. In pursuance of that legislation on July 1, 
1924, members of the diplomatic and consular 
service became Foreign Service officers. Most of 
the members of the old diplomatic service pos- 
sessed private means. In fact, prior to 1924 it 
was considered unwise for a young man without 
a private income to enter the diplomatic service. 
The act of 1924 provided for considerable in- 
creases in the salaries of officers in diplomatic 
posts. One of the purposes of that act was to 
render it possible for persons without private 
means to serve. 

Since 1924 most young men and women entering 
the Service have had no, or limited, private means. 
They must, therefore, live and work within the 
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limitations of their salaries and allowances. Un- 

fortunately, salaries and allowances are sometimes 

insufficient to take care of the urgent official and 

personal needs of our Foreign Service personnel. 
These needs are several. 


Financial Needs 

Foreign Service officers should be able without 
experiencing financial embarrassment to mingle 
with all levels of society in the countries in which 
they are stationed. I do not mean to imply that 
they should live in an ostentatious or extravagant 
way. Nevertheless, they should be able, without 
uneasiness or apology, to invite their foreign 
friends to their homes or otherwise to cultivate 
cordial relations with those whose good will might 
be useful to the United States. They should have 
the means to travel in the country where they are 
stationed; they and members of their families 
should be able to take leaves regularly under bene- 
ficial conditions; they should be able to visit the 
United States periodically; and they should be 
able to provide an American-type education for 
their children and decent medical treatment for 
their families. 

Our Foreign Service personnel cannot be at 
their best if they are dogged by financial worries. 
The satisfaction which comes from a consciousness 
of public service should not be dimmed by con- 
cern as to how one may provide for the needs of 
his family. 

Much has been done during the last 30 years to 
improve the living and working conditions of the 
members of the Foreign Service; much still re- 
mains, however, to be done. Many of our person- 
nel are still beset by financial worries which can 
be overcome only by increases in their allowances 
and salaries. 

I have sometimes heard Congress criticized for 
not taking a more liberal attitude when appro- 
priating funds for the Foreign Service. It is a 
time-honored American custom to blame Congress 
for governmental deficiencies, just as it is a na- 
tional habit to blame the State Department and the 
Foreign Service when things go wrong in any part 
of the world. 

It would be most unfair to blame Congress for 
such shortcomings as exist at the present time in 
the Foreign Service. We in the Department and 
Foreign Service have found that Members of Con- 
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gress in general are deeply interested in the For- 
eign Service and are anxious to make it more 
effective. I know for a fact that Members of Con- 
gress and their aides have frequently worked in 
the late hours of the night in the preparation of 
legislation calculated to strengthen the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. Unfortu- 
nately, for this kind of work they receive com- 
paratively little attention in their home districts. 

The main reason for difficulties in obtaining 
sufficient funds for the Foreign Service has been 
that the American people in general still fail to 
understand that the Foreign Service is their Serv- 
ice: that it is fighting battles on their behalf both 
at home and abroad; and that it is in their individ- 
ual and collective interest to make sure that the 
Foreign Service is properly staffed and equipped. 
Most American citizens now realize that in this 
period of world history it is necessary that our 
Armed Forces be maintained at a high level of 
efficiency. They are, however, not as yet fully 
conscious of the fact that it is no less important 
that their State Department and Foreign Service 
be strengthened in a way which will enable them to 
meet the tasks which our country’s position in 
world affairs now imposes upon them. 

Lack of funds is not the only problem which 
our Foreign Service must overcome. Some of our 
difficulties stem from the new times and from new 
conditions attendant upon these times. As our 
relations with other countries of the world have 
become closer and more complex, the duties and 
responsibilities of the Foreign Service have tre- 
mendously expanded. There has been no new cor- 
responding expansion of the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps and, in spite of the various reorgan- 
izations of the Department of State and of the 
Foreign Service which have been put into effect 
during recent years, the Department and the For- 
eign Service stil] do not have the degree of flex- 
ibility necessary to meet the demands placed upon 
them. 


Wriston Committee 

The Secretary of State last year, realizing that 
the Department of State and the Foreign Service 
were in need of strengthening, appointed a Public 
Committee on Personnel composed of American 
citizens prominent in various walks of life to study 
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the Department of State and the Foreign Service 
and to make to him recommendations for build- 
ing up their efficiency and effectiveness. This 
Committee was headed by Dr. Henry Wriston, 
president of Brown University. In the spring of 
last year it made a most interesting report of its 
findings.” 

The Secretary, after reviewing the report care- 
fully, approved its recommendations and ap- 
pointed one of the members of the Committee, 
Charles E. Saltzman, as Under Secretary of State 
for Administration for a period of 6 months in 
order to begin to carry out these recommendations, 

It is one of my duties as successor to Mr. Saltz- 
man to see that the program which the Secretary’s 
Committee on Personnel recommended is com- 
pleted. 


Principal Recommendations 


The Committee’s recommendations fall into 
four principal sections : One of the most important 
calls for the integration—where their functions 
converge—of Civil Service officers employed by 
the Department of State, Reserve officers, Staff 
officers of the Foreign Service, and Foreign Serv- 
ice officers into a single Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. The Committee was of the opinion that 
the following benefits would be among those de- 
rived from such integration: 


a. In the future Foreign Service officers from 
the field will staff positions of a foreign affairs 
character in the Department. Former Civil Serv- 
ice officers in the Department will be sent to posts 
in the field, and Foreign Service officers will also 
fill middle and higher level positions now occupied 
by Foreign Service Staff and Reserve officers and 
vice versa. This will provide greater flexibility. 

b. The resulting rotation will eventually mean 
that practically all officers in the field will have 
had experience in the Department of State. 

c. The administration of the Foreign Service 
and of the Department will be simpler if most of 
the officers engaged in foreign affairs activities 
are working under the same set of regulations. 

* Toward a Stronger Foreign Service: Report of the Sec- 
retary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel, June 
1954, Department of State publication 5458, for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 30 cents. 
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Another section of the Committee’s report called 
for more emphasis on the recruitment of able 
young men and women at the lower grades of 
the Service. The Secretary’s Committee on Per- 
sonnel believed that if the Foreign Service was 
to be of maximum efficiency, most of its members, 
as hitherto, should continue to come in at the 
bottom grade of the Service with the idea of de- 
voting their lives to the Foreign Service. The 
Committee made certain suggestions for making it 
easier for American youth to take the examina- 
tions and, after passing them, to enter the Service. 
The Committee thought that energetic steps 
should be taken to draw the attention of the most 
promising young men and women in the country 
to the opportunities for distinguished public serv- 
ice offered by the Foreign Service. 

A third section of this report was devoted to 
the need for expanding and improving the train- 
ing of Foreign Service personnel. Suggestions in 
this section included the strengthening of the 
Foreign Service Institute, the extending of its 
facilities, and the broadening of its training pro- 
grams. 

Still another section stressed the necessity of 
improving the conditions under which Foreign 
Service personnel serve abroad. Suggestions 
were made for increases in existing allowances 
and for the authorization of additional allow- 
ances which would put Foreign Service officers 
in a better position to obtain for their children 
an American type of education and proper medi- 
cal care for their dependents. 


Progress in Integration Program 


I am happy to report that considerable prog- 
ress has been made during the last 9 months in 
carrying out these recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. The Bureau of the Budget and Congress 
have been most sympathetic. 

Already almost 500 State Department, Foreign 
Service Staff, and Reserve oflicers have been com- 
missioned as Foreign Service officers. We hope 
that by the fall of this year the program of inte- 
gration will have been practically completed. 

While the integration program will benefit the 
Department and the Foreign Service Ofticer 
Corps in several ways, it will in itself do little 
to reduce our manpower shortage of Foreign 
The number of Foreign Service 
but an over 


Service oflicers. 
oflicers will be increased, it is true 
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whelming percentage of the lateral entrants, when 
brought in, will be bringing their jobs in with 
them. That is to say, lateral entrants into the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps under the integra- 
tion program will not expand the net manpower 
of the Department. 


Recruitment 

For lasting relief of the manpower shortage, we 
are subjecting the recruiting program to a vigor- 
ous overhaul. The regular recruiting program 
has been stepped up. We are establishing closer 
ties with the colleges and universities of the 
Nation, which are the best sources of raw ma- 
terial. So, on March 2, representatives of the 
Department of State appeared on the Northwest- 
ern campus to discuss the Foreign Service as a 
career with faculty and student body. I person- 
ally believe it is healthy for Northwestern and 
other Midwestern schools to be liberally repre- 
sented in the Service. 

The Department is also hoping to launch a 
scholarship program in accordance with sugges- 
tions advanced by the Wriston Committee. Under 
this plan the most promising students would qual- 
ify for a government grant. On acceptance, a 
student would pursue an appropriate course of 
study. He would also commit himself to a mini- 
mum term of service after being graduated, pro- 
vided, of course, he is admitted to the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps. 

The target for new officers to start at the bottom 
of the Service is approximately 250 a year. To 
young men of high caliber, we will be in a position 
to offer a career that will yield continuing interest 
and the satisfaction that normally accompanies 
worthwhile public service. 

We are also trying to improve our in-service 
training. To this end a thorough reorganization 
of the Foreign Service Institute is in process. 
And it is our objective, before we are through, 
that the Institute will be equipped to provide these 
fine young officers we are recruiting, as well as 
officers at all levels in the Service, the best in train- 
ing. I think I need place no emphasis on what 
this will mean to the Foreign Service of the future. 

For at least part of this projected reorganiza- 
tion we are still awaiting congressional approval. 
A bill which would give us authority to move in 
this direction has just been passed by the House 
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of Representatives and will go before the Senate 
soon. This is a most helpful bill, and we hope it 
will become law within a few days.® 


Morale 


So far I have said nothing about the vital factor 
of Foreign Service morale. And if I deal briefly 
with it here, the length of the treatment should 
not be construed as a measure of its importance. 
Rightly or wrongly, many Foreign Service officers 
have the feeling that the public lacks confidence 
in them. They have beer deeply hurt by the fact 
that, although their efforts in all parts of the world 
are entirely devoted to the advance of American 
interests, few voices at home speak out in their 
behalf. 

As for the factor of public support for the 
Foreign Service, I think it is steadily increasing 
and it is up to us in the Department of State to do 
all that we can to see that this support is brought 
to the proper level. We have a first-class group 
of officers. Our Foreign Service, clerical and of- 
ficer staff alike, compares favorably with the 
Foreign Service of any other nation. We are 
going to strengthen it. And as the Department 
brings home to the American people that we have 
a Foreign Service worthy of this country in every 
respect, I am convinced that they will respond by 
offering the kind of support that it merits. 

We must actively promote increased public in- 
terest in the Foreign Service—we must acquaint 
the American people with the character and results 
of its work. I am sure that, once the public 
comes to a full realization that their representa- 
tives abroad are a highly competent, thoroughly 
trained, and completely dedicated group, our 
morale problem and many of our other problems 
will disappear. 


Resignation of Sir Winston Churchill 
and Naming of Sir Anthony Eden 
Following are statements relcased by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Dulles on the retirement of Sir 
Winston Churchill as Prime Minister of Great 


Britain on April 5 and the appointment of Sir 
Anthony Eden as his successor on April 6. 


* For details on legislation amending the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1954, p. 622. 
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Statement by the President 
White House press release dated April 5 


We have just had official word that my old and 
very dear friend, Sir Winston Churchill, has re- 
tired from his position as head of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. 

Naturally, an event such as this recalls to my 
mind many stirring incidents both of war and 
peace. 
associations with a man so great as Winston 
Churchill. 


And now, if I dare, I should like to address a | 


word directly to Sir Winston. All of us in the 
free world zan respect your decision, Sir Winston, 
to retire from official office, to live now a somewhat 
more serene life than has been possible in a posi- 
tion of such great responsibility as yours. But we 
shall never accept the thought that we are to be 
denied your counsel, your advice. Out of your 
great experience, your great wisdom, and your 
great courage, the free world yet has much to gain, 
and we know that you will never be backward in 
bringing those qualities forward when we appeal 
to you for help, as all of us are bound to do. 

Good luck to you in retirement. To you and 
your family all the happiness that it is possible 
for you to have. 

Now for the rest of us, I hope that I have spoken 
the words you would like to speak, no matter how 
haltingly or how roughly. Thank you. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 186 dated April 5 


Sir Winston Churchill is one of the great men 
of history. Those of us who know him personally 
have a great privilege. We can rejoice that, even 
though he is no longer Prime Minister, his wisdom 
and vigorous enunciation of it remain at the serv- 
ice of the free world. Sir Winston has always 
been a friend to the United States, and the policy 
of close friendship between our two countries is 
so deeply ingrained on both sides that we can be 
confident of the future. 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated April 6 


Sir Anthony Eden, my good and long-time 
friend, has been named the new Prime Minister of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
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dom. He is a great successor to a great Prime 
Minister. 

In war and in peace, Sir Anthony has been an 
outstanding spokesman of the free world. I know 
that he will continue unceasingly to serve the 
cause of world peace and freedom. 

I join with my fellow Americans in felicitating 
him, a statesman of world stature, as he under- 
takes his new responsibilities. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 192 dated April 6 


Iam happy to extend greetings to Sir Anthony 
Eden as the Prime Minister. He isa great believer 
in close Anglo-American relations. As Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in the present and in 
preceding governments, he has used his great tal- 
ents in defense of freedom. He was a large con- 
tributor to the concept of Western European 
Union which is now in process of realization. 
Our Nation can feel a sense of satisfaction that, 
even though Sir Winston Churchill has decided 
to lay down official office, his task will be carried 
on by a friend whom we know and trust. 


Possibilities for Meeting of 
Big Four Foreign Ministers 
Press release 188 dated April 5 

At his news conference on April 5, Secretary 
Dulles was asked a series of questions relating to 
a possible Foreign Ministers’ meeting with the 
U.S. S. R., when such a meeting might be held, 
and the preparatory work for such a conference. 
He was asked initially if such a meeting might be 
held in conjunction with the U.N. Commemorative 
Meeting scheduled for June at San Francisco. 
In reply Secretary Dulles said: 

I would think it unlikely. The process of get- 
ting ready for a formal meeting is rather com- 
plicated, and I would be surprised if that could be 
completed by that time. 

Asked what he thought would be the earliest 
date such a meeting might be held, the Secretary 
replied : 

The present situation is about like this: We ex- 
pect that the ratifications necessary to bring into 
force the Western European Union and the ad- 
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mission of the Federal Republic of Germany to 
the Nato and restoration of its sovereignty—all 
of that can be completed by the early part of May 
or perhaps the latter part of April. Then there 
will be a meeting of the Nato Ministerial Council. 
That is the meeting to which I referred in my 
statement on the sixth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of Nato. 

That meeting will bring together the Foreign 
Ministers of the countries which might participate 
in or be interested in a meeting with the Soviet 
Union. It is possible that there could be a pre- 
liminary exchange of views by some of the coun- 
tries most directly concerned shortly preceding 
this Naro Ministerial Council meeting so as to pre- 
pare the ground for the exchange of views between 
the Foreign Ministers at that time as to whether 
and how to proceed and what the subjects might 
be. 

The matter of determining what might be a use- 
ful agenda and what governments should be con- 
sulted in relation to it raises quite a few problems, 
and then there would have to be an exchange of 
views with the Soviet Union to see whether any 
agreed agenda could be arrived at, and an agreed 
time could be arranged, and an «greed place could 
be arrived at. Those things, in the past at least, 
have used up quite a bit of time; so that is the 
reason why I have some doubts as to whether we 
would be ready for a formal meeting as early as 
the San Francisco occasion to which you refer. 


Asked whether he was drawing a distinction be- 
tween a formal meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
at San Francisco and possibly an informal one, 
and whether they could discuss informally the 
same subjects they would discuss formally, Secre- 
tary Dulles replied: 


There is a real distinction between what could 
be discussed formally and informally. I do not 
think subjects could be discussed formally at San 
Francisco. Of course it depends on what the topics 
are. If we are going to discuss, for example, the 
reunification of Germany, that is an extremely 
technical subject which could not be discussed 
without the presence of experts nor could it be 
discussed formally without the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
And of course the Federal Republic is not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations and will not have any 
official representation at San Francisco. 
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Asked whether a Big Four meeting would have 
to become a Big Five if the question of Germany 
were to be discussed, the Secretary replied: 


Well, I would certainly feel that after sover- 
eignty has been restored to the Federal Republic 
of Germany the three Western powers would not 
want to deal with the future of Germany without 
a very active participation by the Federal Repub- 
lic itself. It is quite true that under the terms of 
the so-called Bonn Convention, which restores sov- 
ereignty to Germany, the three Western powers 
did reserve their rights with respect to the unifica- 
tion of Germany. But this was done in accord 
with the Federal Republic itself because it did not 
want to be in a situation where the Soviet Union 
possessed rights in that respect which it might ex- 
ercise either directly or through the East German 
regime, and where the Federal Republic would be 
alone in the matter. The purpose of that wasn’t 
in any way to deprive the Federal Republic of 
Germany of a voice in a matter which is of deep 
interest to it. Therefore, we would not want to 
try to deal with the problem of unification of Ger- 
many without the very close participation in that 
discussion of the Federal Republic. 


Asked about the testimony of a State Depart- 
ment official before the House Appropriations 
Committee in February that “there is little imme- 
diate likelihood of a significant reduction of inter- 
national tension or settlement of major political 
problems through negotiations with the U. S. 
S. &.,” Secretary Dulles replied: 


I would say that that kind of judgment is to a 
very considerable extent a matter of individual 
opinion. I myself am not optimistic about the 
chances of a significant political settlement. But 
I believe it is something that we have always got 
to keep trying for, and that you cannot let your- 
self become discouraged or despondent about the 
prospects. 

Sometimes the unexpected is what happens. It 
seems to me that in dealing with the Soviet Union 
it is oftentimes the unexpected which is more apt 
to happen than the thing that one anticipates. 
There could be a settlement of the Austrian state 
treaty as a result of developments which occurred, 
I think, since the testimony which you report. 
Therefore, one can’t do more than give an opinion 
which is based on events of the moment. 

I would certainly say that, when the consumma- 
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tion of the Western European Union comes about, 
there is a better chance of solving some of these 
problems than there was before. Then the only 
purpose of a meeting with the Russians, as far as 
they were concerned, was their trying to maneuver 
against the Western European Union. Once that 
becomes a closed matter, then I think the possibili- 
ties are increased. 


Purge in Red China 
Press release 189 dated April 5 


At his news conference on April 5, Secretary 





Dulles was asked for an assessment of the purge in | 


Red China. He made the following reply: 


The purge that has occurred there is character- | 


istic of what takes place constantly within these 
dictatorship-type Communist governments. By 
coincidence I had prepared a little memorandum 
of my own thinking on this China subject last 
Sunday before I heard of this purge, and in that 
memorandum I predicted that on the basis of what 


had happened in Russia there would probably be | 


similar purges that would occur within Commu- 
nist China. 

In the Soviet Union you had a constant succes- 
sion of these things. You had the struggle be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky which was climaxed 
about 1929 or thereabouts. Then you had the 
clash between Stalin and Bukharin and others 
which led to the big purges of 1937. Then you 
had the Beria purge. Then you had the Malenkov 
purge. These things are characteristic of a Com- 
munist type of despotism, where there is no peace- 
ful, orderly way of bringing about changes in gov- 
ernment and where they can only occur through 
coercion and, in most cases, violence and legal or 
illegal executions. That is one of the basic weak- 
nesses in that form of society. 

I am not surprised it happened in Communist 
China because that type of thing is chronic in that 
form of society. 


Asked whether, in his view, these purges re- 
flected a possible change in Red Chinese foreign 
policy, Secretary Dulles replied: 


I would be surprised if this particular event 
were related to foreign policy. I would surmise 
that it has more of a relation to internal rather 
than external policies. 
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Prospects of War or Peace 
in the Formosa Area 


Press release 190 dated April 5 


At his news conference on April 5, Secretary 
Dulles was asked about the prospects of war or 
peace in the Formosa area. Secretary Dulles 
made the following reply: 

To answer that question would require me to 
read the minds of people to whom I have no ac- 
cess; that is, the Communist leaders in Peiping. 
We have made perfectly clear our desire that there 
shall be no war, our desire that there shall be a 
cease-fire. So, if there is any war, it will be en- 
tirely due to the provocation and initiative of those 
who unfortunately may not be subject to the pacific 
purpose which they proclaim. If, in fact, the Chi- 
nese Communists are faithful to what they talk 
about—peace—then there will be no fighting in 
the area. 


Asked whether the release of the Chinese stu- 
dents on April 21 was intended as an indication 
of our preference for peace rather than war, the 
Secretary replied: 


In a broad sense you can say that it was indica- 
tive of our desire to keep our relations with the 
Chinese Communists on, you might call, a civilized, 
peaceful basis. We did not desire to be in a posi- 
tion of holding any persons as hostages, and in 
fact they have never been so held. We have pushed 
ahead to complete the process of clearances, in- 
cluding the necessary legal steps which have to be 
taken, I believe, by the Department of Justice. 
As soon as those were completed, we announced 
these people were free to go. 

In the same way, we recently turned back at 
Hong Kong seven Communist fishermen that had 
been picked up in a storm and rescued. In some 
quarters the suggestion had been made that we 
should hold them as a barter. We do not believe 
in bartering human beings, and we hope that our 
conduct and example in that regard might pos- 
sibly have some influence in Communist China. 


Asked whether this was done at the suggestion 
or request of Mr. Hammarskjold, Mr. Dulles 
replied: 


No. Mr. Hammarskjold is dealing only with 
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the prisoners of war who were in the United Na- 
tions Command, and he has not concerned himself 
particularly about the civilian situation. As far as 
I am aware, Mr. Hammarskjold was not informed 
about the steps we were taking to release these 
civilians. He was informed of the steps which we 
took to release the seven fishermen that I referred 
to. That took place some weeks ago. 


Asked whether any new steps had been taken or 
if any were in prospect to find a common allied 
position with regard to Formosa either through 
diplomatic channels or through the United Na- 
tions, Secretary Dulles replied: 


We are in close contact with the nations having 
an interest in that part of the world, and we have 
frequent discussions with their representatives. 
There is a very active exchange of advice steadily 
going on with reference to this situation. We all 
realize it is a highly dangerous situation, and we 
want to eliminate to the maximum degree possible 
the dangerous elements there. Whether we shall 
succeed or not, as I said before, depends very 
largely upon whether the Chinese Communists are 
willing to have an abandonment of force. 


Asked to comment on the fact that the Cana- 
dians have stated publicly that they would not 
back us if war comes out of Quemoy and Matsu 
and whether that represented a divided allied 
position, the Secretary replied: 


No. On the contrary, as a result of my trip up 
there there is a much closer understanding between 
our two Goyernments than had existed before. 
We have never expected that if there were a war 
in the Formosa area the Canadian Government 
would be a participant in that war. They have 
no treaty arrangements of any kind which relate 
to that part of the world, and that kind of sup- 
port has never been anticipated. I think there is 
now an understanding of the problem and that 
our relations in that respect are much better than 
they have been before. 


Asked whether he believed that the overall 
world position of the United States would neces- 
sarily be weakened or might in fact be strength- 
ened if the United States were to base its commit- 
ments in the Formosa area exclusively upon For- 
mosa and the Pescadores, the Secretary replied: 


I have said many times, and I am glad to have 
a chance to say again, something which I can re- 
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peat by heart : The only commitment of the United 
States in that area is based exclusively on Formosa 
and the Pescadores. 

We have a treaty which confines the treaty area 
to Formosa and the Pescadores. We have a law 
which says that the armed forces of the United 
States can be used in that part of the area for the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. We 
have no commitment of any kind, sort, or descrip- 
tion, expressed or implied, which binds the United 
States to anything except the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores. 


Now you get to the question—if there seems to 


be an attack against Formosa and the Pescadores, 
how do you defend against that attack? That is 
the only question. Some people say that we should 
announce in advance precisely how we are going 
to defend and carry out our commitment on For- 
mosa and the Pescadores and to say we will carry 
out that commitment by doing this or by not do- 
ing that. Once you extend your commitment to 
defend Formosa to a commitment as to particular 
means which you may use for defense, then you 
are getting into very difficult ground. We havea 
commitment, certainly, to defend the United States 
of America. But nobody yet has required us to 
state publicly precisely what the means would be 
of defense in the event of certain types of attack 
which cannot be predicted. I repeat—again and 
again and again—that our only commitment is to 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores and if there 
were no challenge to Formosa and the Pescadores, 
then there wouldn’t be any question as far as we 
are concerned of fighting in that area. 


Asked if he were saying in that connection that 
we would not aid the Chinese Nationalists to de- 
fend Quemoy and Matsu for the sake of Chinese 
Nationalist morale, Mr. Dulles replied: 


Unless that were vital for the defense of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. It all comes back to 
that. 


Plans for Antarctic Expedition 


White House press release dated March 28 


The United States will send an expedition to the 
Antarctic next November to begin work on three 
observation sites needed in connection with the 
participation of this country in the program for 
the International Geophysical Year, 1957-58. 
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Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, USN (retired), 
will be designated by the Department of Defense 
as Oflicer-in-Charge, the same title he held on the 
last Navy Antarctic expedition in 1946-47. 

Similarly Capt. George Dufek, USN, has been 
designated by the Department as acting Task 
Force Commander. 

Plans for the International Geophysical Year 
call for the establishment of more than 20 scien- 
tific stations on or near the Antarctic Continent. 
In accord with the international program, the 
United States plans to conduct scientific studies 
in meteorology, glaciology, ionospheric physics, 
geomagnetism, aurora and air glow, cosmic rays, 
seismology, and gravity measurements from at 
least three stations in Antarctica. 

Logistic support for these U.S. bases will be 
undertaken by the Department of Defense, and 
the Navy has formed Task Force 43 for that pur- 
pose. The U.S. S. Atka, Navy icebreaker, has 
just completed making preliminary observations 
in the Antarctic required for the later expedition. 

The main station to be established next year will 
be located in the Little America area, from which 
parties will depart by tractor trains in October 
1956 to set up the second station in Marie Byrd 
Land. A third station will be built later at or 
near the south geographic pole from materials 
brought in by air. Since most of the supplies for 
all three stations will be cached at the main base 
during the next season, the 1955-56 expedition will 
consist of several ships and planes. 

The International Geophysical Year is a world- 
wide program of coordinated observations in the 
earth sciences organized by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. The U.S. program 
is carried out under the joint auspices of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the National 
Science Foundation. 

Admiral Byrd will act in an advisory capacity 
in the preparation of operational plans and as a 
consultant in the operational conduct of the ex- 
pedition. He will be a direct representative of 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Captain Dufek has been chairman of interde- 
partmental planning for the Antarctic program 
of the U.S. Government. As Task Force Com- 
mander he will be responsible for the detailed op- 
erational planning and conduct of the expedition 
and have overall command of the surface and air 
forces involved, afloat and ashore. 
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International Considerations of a Modern Air Logistics System 


by J. Paul Barringer 


For several years as an Air Jorce Reserve mo- 
bilization assignee, I have had the unique oppor- 
tunity to witness a little of the long, conscientious 
and imaginative pick-and-shovel thinking, discus- 
sion, and work which has been rather continuously 
applied to the general concept of a modern air 
logistics system. This experience brought home 
to me most forcibly the fact that inherent in the 
concept exist some basic foreign relations consid- 
erations, both direct and indirect. 

These considerations can influence and, in turn, 
will be influenced by the application of the air 
logistics idea and its commercial counterpart— 
expanding international air commerce. Closer 
understanding and cooperation among the free 
peoples of the world can be greatly aided by the 
closer physical ties of modern, constantly improv- 
ing and expanding lines of transport and com- 
munication. 

Against this background of our basic policy of 
international cooperation, and from the State De- 
partment’s experience in the complex field of nego- 
tiating for air rights abroad, arise two or three 
specific foreign relations considerations. 


Operating on Foreign Soil 

Basic to the logistics concept is the requirement 
for a high degree of adaptability and flexibility 
throughout the far reaches of the world. Further- 
more, from the potential pipeline, depot, and base 
inventory savings, it follows that perhaps the 
greatest economies will accrue on the longest 
supply lines. 

Obviously, then, the successful military applica- 
tion of the broad concept involves the ability to 
operate on the sovereign soil and into and through 
the sovereign airspace of a great number of for- 
eign nations. Consequently, we are faced with a 
political problem which is all too often not an- 
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ticipated. It is apparent that to obtain and main- 
tain the necessary military traffic rights from other 
governments the United States must, by its ac- 
tions, its attitudes, and its words, continue to per- 
suade these other governments and the peoples of 
the free world that this military use of their 
ground facilities and airspace is to their advantage 
as well as our own. 

The global application of the air logistics con- 
cept in support of far-flung operational require- 
ments emphasizes once more the inseparability of 
the military and diplomatic postures of our coun- 
try. To phrase it another way, at this time the 
degree of effectiveness of our Nation’s airpower 
is in part dependent upon the understanding and 
cooperation of our partners among the other free 
nations of the world. In turn, our partners’ co- 
operation stems from their understanding and ap- 
preciation of our airpower intentions and objec- 
tives. A high premium is thus placed upon the 
maintenance of successful foreign relations. Con- 
versely, the very fact that certain avenues of air 
supply may be denied to us by sovereign foreign 
action places a greater premium on the adaptabil- 
ity and flexibility of the proposed modern air 
logistics system. This denial may come about in 
other ways than by diplomatic or political deci- 
sions, and it is something we must anticipate in 
emphasizing the greater importance of dispersal. 


Cooperation of Private Industry 


Also essential to the ultimate success of the 
concept will be the cooperation of private indus- 
try with the Air Force. Logically, there should 
follow a healthy process of cross-fertilization of 
ideas for the development of equipment and pro- 
cedures. It does not seem a quixotic flight of 
imagination to envision a developing air logistics 
system as a pilot project for a major new expan- 
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sion in the international air movement of commer- 
cial cargoes. Herein lies one of the most impor- 
tant long-range international implications. 

The full meaning of such a commercial devel- 
opment cannot come suddenly within a period of a 
few years. It can only come gradually over a pe- 
ricd of a decade, possibly a generation. Yet we 
must today explore the groundwork that we should 
lay and the policies we should adopt in order to 
assure that the United States will be able to hold, 
for many decades to come, leadership in the com- 
mercial application of the ideas that we explore 
today. 

One basic requirement is a national attitude 
akin to that mentioned above in connection with 
military rights required of other nations. The 
foreign trade and commerce of the United States 
will probably be able to take advantage of the 
expanding benefits of new techniques of inter- 
national cargo processing, handling, and trans- 
port only insofar as those benefits will at least in 
part likewise accrue to other nations. It does not 
seem realistic to hope long to maintain maximum 
commercial air rights abroad unless the commer- 
cial versions of the military equipment and tech- 
niques also become gradually available to the 
many other partner countries vitally interested 
in air transportation. Otherwise, the commercial 
advantage of our carriers would become unbear- 
able to foreign interests, which, in turn, would 
promptly resort to severely restrictive devices of 

one sort or another. 


importance of Technical Leadership 

Present United States policies for the exchange 
of commercial rights in international air trans- 
port provide a reasonably good base for the 
healthy expansion of world air commerce. This, 
however, is not a static situation. We shall be 
required to continue our fight to break down short- 
sighted and destructive national and regional re- 
strictions abroad. We must also be careful to 
resist the temptations of undue and self-defeating 
protectionism at home. Let us keep the lead by 
continuing to design more economic equipment 
and by refinements of efficiency in transport op- 
erations, avoiding at the same time the garden 
path of protective devices. Such technical Jead- 
ership can perhaps be best maintained by even 
greater freedom in international commercial avi- 


ation. It would be tragic to see the commercial 
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development of a modern air logistics system re- 
tarded by quotas, by divisions of traffic arrange- 
ments between countries, or by the thousand and 
one other restrictive devices. 

Technical leadership has in the past served and 
can in the future continue to serve our aviation 
objectives in a manner not often considered. Im- 
mediately following World War II our country 
had in being air transport equipment and know- 
how not equaled by potential competitor nations. 
These nations wanted both of these products. In 
this atmosphere we found it possible to obtain 
initial foreign operating rights in most of the 
areas desired. Does it not follow that continued 
leadership can assist in retaining and expanding 
those rights where necessary ? 


Role of International Air Commerce 


I approach a final major int.rnational consid- 
eration with some risk of flying far beyond our 
basic subject area. Yet it seems desirable to gain 
somewhat greater altitude from which to get a 
present-day perspective on the 60-year-old con- 
cepts of the famous Admiral Mahan. You will 
recall the wide acceptance of his theories of the po- 
litical import of naval power in support of the 
economic power of a successful merchant marine. 
Likewise, we should take a backward look at the 
more recent writings of leading European geopoli- 
ticians in the 1930’s and the early 1940’s who placed 
greater emphasis on the pivotal land mass of Asia, 
and stated that is was unapproachable by sea- 
power. Military airpower as it exists today has 
already become a balancing if not controlling fac- 
tor in the contemporary geopolitical scene. Inter- 
national air commerce can and will in time add a 
related factor which will create a situation in the 
air comparable to and overtaking Admiral Ma- 
han’s thesis of the role of seapower in conjunction 
with ocean commerce. Certainly, a modern air 
logistics system is an essential part of the inevita- 
ble developments toward that situation. 

If there is any possible validity to these admit- 
tedly sweeping and crystal-ball conclusions, can 
we afford to neglect any means by which our coun- 
try can be assured of its leading role in this new 
geopolitical world? Neglect of any facet of air- 
power, particularly air logistics and its commer- 
cial counterparts, would be inexcusable. Nor does 
the present appear to be the time for any curtail- 
ment of our international commercial air trans- 
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| port routes and services. On the contrary, it can 


be argued that more time and effort should be ex- 
pended on finding and developing new, shorter, 
and more efficient lanes for future world air 
commerce. 


The Long-Range View 

Coming in rapidly for a landing, I see a con- 
temporary reaction that any effort to look ahead, 
even for a decade, is visionary, impractical, and 
misleading. I firmly believe that any attempt to 
set forth the international considerations of our 
basic subject only in terms of the present and im- 
mediate future would be dangerously shortsighted. 
Certainly those who have envisioned a modern 
air logistics system have been thinking “way down 
the road.” Otherwise contemporary obstacles 
would have long since frustrated imagination. 
Without the courage of imagination the many de- 
voted Air Force officers who worked on the con- 
cept would not have seen today the general ac- 
ceptance of their ideas. 

There are no specific delimitations, no pat an- 
swers to the future international considerations 
that evolve from this concept. We must not fear 
to generalize or to look ahead for a decade or two 
or even a generation or two. Only thus can we 
correctly make the necessary judgments, lay our 
present plans, and build a lasting foundation for 
the constructive use of the world’s airspace and, 
more pertinently, for the protection of our Nation 
in, by, and through the air. Any other course 
would seem to me to jeopardize the peace and pros- 
perity of future generations of our country and 
of the free world. 

To sum up some of these ideas: 


First, the concept of a modern air logistics 
system is completely in line with our country’s 
basic policy of international cooperation and ex- 
pansion of international trade. 

Second, the most successful development of the 
purely military application of the concept of an 
Air Force air logistics system can be greatly as- 
sisted by the understanding and cooperation of 
the other nations of the free world. 

Third, the adaptation of the military concept to 
civil use can gradually become an extremely im- 
portant instrument of international commerce 
contributing to the economic well-being and thus 
to the peace of the world. 
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Fourth, the ability to hold leadership in the 
design, construction, and operation of new equip- 
ment and in new techniques will contribute to the 
freedom with which our aviation will, over the 
long run, operate on a global basis. 

Fifth, to assure its proper place in the new 
geopolitical scheme of the world our country must 
constantly strive to hold and to revitalize its total 
aviation leadership. 

Neglect of these considerations would jeopard- 
ize leadership in the air, without which political 
leadership would be lost and national survival 
would be questionable. 

A modern air logistics system and its ramifica- 
tions will become vital parts of that leadership. 
The benefits of this system can only be fully re- 
alized by our collective imagination and our will 
to drive ahead in a highly competitive race, never 
losing sight of the importance of free-world 
cooperation. 

© Mr. Barringer, author of the above article, ts 
Director of the Office of Transport and Communi- 
cations. His article is based on an address made 
before a conference on air logistics sponsored by 
the Air Force Association, Washington, D.C., on 
December 16, 1954. 


Views of U.S., U.K., and France 
on Austrian State Treaty 


TEXT OF{TRIPARTITE DECLARATION 
Press release 187 dated April 5 

For many years the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France have 
sought to conclude an Austrian state treaty. They 
have made ceaseless efforts thus to bring about the 
restoration of Austrian freedom and independence 
at the earliest possible moment. 

At the Berlin conference in 1954 the three gov- 
ernments expressed their readiness to sign the 
draft state treaty with the Soviet texts of the pre- 
viously unagreed articles. This would have re- 
sulted in the termination of the occupation and the 
withdrawal of ail foreign troops within three 
months of the entry into force of the treaty. But 
the Soviet Government declined and insisted on 
putting forward new and unacceptable conditions 
which would have infringed Austrian sovereignty. 
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The three governments have followed closely 
the recent exchanges between the Austrian Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet Government on matters 
relating to the state treaty. From these exchanges 
it appears that the Soviet Government may now 
have certain clarifications to offer regarding their 
policy toward Austria, in particular on the ques- 
tion of the independence and sovereignty of that 
country already provided for in the first five arti- 
cles of the draft treaty. The three governments 
trust that the decision of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to accept the Soviet invitation to Moscow 
will result in useful clarifications. 

Questions relating to the conclusion of the state 
treaty are of concern to the governments of all 
four responsible powers, as well as to the Austrian 
Government. The Governments of the United 
Kingdom, United States and France accordingly 
consider that if the Soviet Government should offer 
proposals which hold clear promise of the restora- 
tion of freedom and independence to Austria, 
these could appropriately be discussed by the four 
Ambassadors in Vienna with the participation of 
the Austrian Government. 

It remains the earnest desire of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, United Kingdom and 
France to conclude the state treaty as soon as 
possible in conformity with principles which 
would insure Austria’s full freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


Increased Road Tolls 
in East Zone of Germany 


Following is the text of a letter from U.S. High 
Commissioner James B. Conant to Soviet High 
Conumissioner G. M. Pushkin concerning increased 
road tolls in the East Zone of Germany, which was 
delivered to Soviet Headquarters in Berlin on 
April 1. Similar letters were sent by the French 
and British High Commissioners. 


It has been brought to my attention that the 
East German authorities propose to increase dras- 
tically, with effect from April 1, the fees which 
vehicles not registered in the Soviet Zone are 
charged for the use of roads within the Soviet 
Zone. In practice, this measure would affect pri- 
marily vehicles registered in the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin. 
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The reason given for this measure is that addi. 
tional funds are required to maintain the roads in 
the Soviet Zone. Substantial contributions are 
already being made by operators of Berlin and 
West German vehicles for this purpose. If there 
were actually any new problem in this connection, 
this could most appropriately be discussed by East 
German experts with the 7reuhandstelle fuer den 
Interzonenhandel. 

The proposed increases are, however, so exorbi- 
tant that they cannot be justified purely on eco- 
nomic grounds. Increases which would amount in 
many cases to fees of more than ten times the 
present rate would be so abnormal that this meas. 
ure can only be regarded as politically inspired 
and intended to impede the free movement of 
persons and goods between the Federal Republic | 
and Berlin, as well as between the Federal Re. | 
public and the Soviet Zone. 

Any action which might have this result would | 


clearly conflict with the obligations contained in | 
the New York and Paris agreements of May and | 


June, 1949. I hope therefore that in view of the | 
responsibilities of the Soviet authorities in such | 
matters you will have the necessary steps taken to | 
have the proposed measure withdrawn without 
delay. 


Proceedings Against Czechoslovakia 
in 1953 Plane Case 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 191 dated April 5 


H. Freeman Matthews, American Ambassador | 
at The Hague, on March 29, 1955, filed with the | 


International Court of Justice an application by 
the U.S. Government instituting proceedings 
against the Czechoslovak Government. This was 
made public March 30, 1955, by the International 
Court of Justice. The proceedings were instituted 
on account of the destruction over Germany on 
March 10, 1953, of a U.S. Air Force F-84-type 
aircraft. Herman Phleger, the Legal Adviser of 
the Department of State, has been appointed agent 
of the United States for these proceedings. 

As an annex to the application there was trans- 


mitted a copy of the formal diplomatic note de- | 
livered to the Czechoslovak Government by the | 


U.S. Government on August 18, 1954, in which 
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the Czechoslovak Government was charged with 
liability for the incident. In the note damages in 
the sum of $271,384.16 were demanded and the 
Czechoslovak Government was invited, in the 
event it disputed its liability, to join in submitting 
the dispute to the International Court of Justice. 
The Czechoslovak Government having failed to 
reply to this note, or to a further note of November 
26, 1954,? requesting a statement of its intentions 
in the matter, the U.S. Government determined to 
file an application with the International Court 
of Justice. The Registrar is expected in due course 
to transmit copies of the application both to the 
Czechoslovak Government and to all governments 
entitled to appear before the Court, as provided 
by the rules of the Court. 

The U.S. Government is following the practice 
established in the case of applications filed against 
the Soviet and Hungarian Governments on March 
8, 1954,° on account of the actions of those Govern- 
ments in connection with four American airmen 
who came down on Hungarian soil in a U.S. Air 
Force C-47 aircraft on November 19, 1951. It is 
seeking to pursue the policy of exhausting every 
available legal means in order to bring an end to 
lawless attacks upon U.S. military aircraft and 
their crews. This policy was last announced by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge on September 
10, 1954, in the Security Council of the United 
Nations‘ in the course of the debate on a compar- 
able attack by Soviet fighters against a U.S. Navy 
Neptune-type aircraft over the Sea of Japan. 


TEXT OF APPLICATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


Marcu 22, 1955 


Sir: 

1. This is a written application, in accordance 
with the Statute and Rules of the Court, submitted 
by the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica instituting proceedings against the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia on account of certain 
wrongful acts committed by MIG-type aircraft 
from Czechoslovakia within the United States 
zone of occupation in Germany on March 10, 1953. 


* BuLLeTIN of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 302. 
* Not printed here. 

*Tbid., Mar. 22, 1954, p. 449. 

‘ Ibid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 417. 
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The subject of the dispute and a succinct state- 
ment of the facts and grounds upon which the 
claim of the Government of the United States of 
America is based are adequately set forth in a note 
delivered to the Czechoslovak Government on Au- 
gust 18, 1954. A copy of the note is attached to 
this application as an annex. The Czechoslovak 
Government has failed, although the time therefor 
has long since elapsed and although the United 
States Government has duly urged the Czecho- 
slovak Government to make reply, to respond to 
the United States Government’s note, but the 
Czechoslovak Government asserted its contentions 
in prior diplomatic correspondence on this sub- 
ject, and the nature of those contentions is ad- 
verted to in the annex. 

2. The United States Government notes that the 
present dispute concerns matters of the character 
specified in Article 36 (2) of the Statute of the 
Court, including subdivisions (a) through (d). 
As will be seen from the annex, the legal dispute 
of the United States Government with the Czecho- 
slovak Government involves, among other ques- 
tions of international law, the scope and applica- 
tion of international obligations relating to the 
overflight of intruding military aircraft, embodied 
in part in the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, adopted December 7, 1944; the duties 
of the ground controllers and pilots of intruding 
military aircraft with respect to interception and 
identification by patrolling domestic aircraft in 
the country of intrusion; the content and applica- 
tion in case of such overflight of obligations to 
signal between patrolling and intruding aircraft; 
the nature of the rights, prerogatives and powers 
of the United States Government and the United 
States Air Force in the United States zone of oc- 
cupation in Germany with respect to the control 
of air traffic in general and the overflight of for- 
eign military aircraft; together with numerous 
issues of fact which if resolved in favor of the 
United States Government would constitute 
breaches of international obligation by the Czecho- 
slovak Government; and the nature and extent of 
the reparations to be made by the Czechoslovak 
Government to the United States Government for 
all these breaches. 

The United States Government, in filing this 
application with the Court, submits to the Court’s 
jurisdiction for the purposes of this case. The 
Czechoslovak Government appears not to have 
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filed any declaration with the Court thus far, al- 
though it was invited to do so by the United 
States Government in the note annexed hereto. 
The Czechoslovak Government, however, is quali- 
fied to submit to the jurisdiction of the Court in 
this matter and may upon notification of this 
application by the Registrar, in accordance with 
the Rules of the Court, take the necessary steps to 
enable the Court’s jurisdiction over both parties 
to the dispute to be confirmed. 

The United States Government thus founds the 
jurisdiction of this Court on the foregoing con- 
siderations and on Article 36 (1) of the Statute. 

3. The claim of the Government of the United 
States of America is briefly that the Government 
of Czechoslovakia on March 10, 1953 willfully and 
unlawfully caused MIG-type military aircraft to 
overfly the Czechoslovak-German border, and 
without any provocation, to pursue and attack 
United States Air Force F-84-type aircraft which 
were engaged in peaceable routine patrol of the 
air space within the United States zone of Ger- 
many, destroying one F-84-type aircraft and caus- 
ing physical injury to the pilot thereof, an 
American national, as well as other damage spec- 
ified in the annexed note. The United States 
Government claims that in the circumstances de- 
scribed in the annex these actions constituted 
serious violations of international obligation on 
the part of the Czechoslovak Government. For 
these breaches of international obligation the 
United States Government has demanded and 
demands monetary and other reparation from the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

At earlier stages of the diplomatic negotiations, 
which must now be determined to have been ex- 
hausted, the Czechoslovak Government asserted 
an entirely contrary version of the facts, which is 
described in the annexed note. The United States 
Government, in further pleadings herein, will 
more fully set forth such issues of fact and the 
issues of law in this dispute, for the purpose of 
hearing and decision by the Court in accordance 
with the Statute and Rules. It will request that 
the Court find that the Czechoslovak Government 
is liable to the United States Government for the 
damage caused ; that the Court award damages in 
favor of the United States Government against 
the Czechoslovak Government in the sum of 
$271,384.16, with interest, and such other repara- 
tion and redress as the Court may deem to be fit 
and proper; and that the Court make all other 
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necessary orders and awards, including an award 
of costs, to effectuate its determinations. 

4, The undersigned has been appointed by the 
Government of the United States of America as 
its agent for the purpose of this application and 
all proceedings thereon. 

Very truly yours, 
HerMan PHLEGER 
The Legal Adviser 
of the 
Department of State 


Tue REGISTRAR OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL Court OF JUSTICE, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 





Award of Legion of Merit to | 
Foreign Military Personnel 


The President on March 15 signed an Executive | 
order which will permit the Secretary of Defense | 
or his designee to award the Legion of Merit in the | 
degrees of Commander, Officer, and Legionnaire | 
to members of the armed forces of friendly foreign | 
nations. 

The Legion of Merit, in the degree of Chief | 
Commander, will continue to be awarded by the 
President, as at present. AJl proposals for award | 
of the decoration to military personnel of friendly | 
foreign nations must be passed upon by the 
Secretary of State. 

The Executive order also makes certain techni- 
cal changes to bring up to date the provisions of | 
Executive Order 9260 of October 29, 1942, pre- 
scribing the rules and regulations governing the 
award of this decoration, which was created by 
the act of July 20, 1942. When awarded to U.S. 
military personnel, the medal is of only one | 
degree. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10600! 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 9260* OF 
OCTOBER 29, 1942, ENTITLED “LEGION OF MERIT” 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 2 of 
the Act of July 20, 1942, 56 Stat. 662, and section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 
of Executive Order No. 9260 of October 29, 1942, are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


720 Fed. Reg. 1569. 
°7 Fed. Reg. 8819. 
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“1, The decoration of the Legion of Merit shall be 
awarded by the President of the United States or at his 
direction to members of the armed forces of the United 
States and members of the armed forces of friendly foreign 
nations, who, after the proclamation of an emergency by 
the President on September 8, 1939, shall have dis- 
tinguished themselves by exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in the performance of outstanding services. 

“2, Awards of the decoration of the Legion of Merit 
may be proposed to the President by the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force, each acting upon the recommendation of an 
ofticer of the armed forces of the United States who has 
personal knowledge of the services of the person recom- 
mended. 

“3 (a). The decoration of the Legion of Merit, in the 
degrees of Commander, Officer, and Legionnaire, shall be 
awarded by the Secretary of Defense or his designee, after 
concurrence by the Secretary of State, to members of the 
armed forces of friendly foreign nations. 

“(b). Recommendations for awards of the Legion of 
Merit, in the degree of Chief Commander, to members of 
the armed forces of friendly foreign nations shall be 
submitted by the Secretary of Defense, after concurrence 
by the Secretary of State, to the President for his ap- 


proval.” | | 
O any LM hor 


THE WHITE HOUsE, 
March 15, 1955. 


United Nations Day, 1955 
A PROCLAMATION’? 


Wuenreas the United States of America was one of the 
nations instrumental in establishing the United Nations 
in an effort to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war; and 

WHEREAS it is the consistent policy of the Government 
cf the United States to encourage and support the work 
of the United Nations in that effort; and 

WHEREAS the United Nations has entered on its tenth 
year of unremitting labor toward realizing the hopes of 
mankind for an ordered world based on the supremacy of 
reason and justice ; and 

Wuereas the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has resolved that October 24, the anniversary of the com- 
ing into force of the United Nations Charter, should be 
dedicated each year to making known the aims and ac- 
complishments of the United Nations, and has called on 
the Governments of all Member States especially to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the establishment of 
the United Nations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby urge the 
citizens of this Nation to observe Monday, October 24, 
1955, as United Nations Day by means of community 





* No. 3090 ; 20 Fed. Reg. 2297. 
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programs that will demonstrate their faith in, and support 
of, the United Nations and that will create a better public 
understanding of its problems and of its aims and achieve- 
ments. 

I also call upon the officials of the Federal, State, and 
local Governments, the United States Committee for the 
United Nations, representatives of civic, educational, and 
religious organizations, and agencies of the press, radio, 
television, and motion pictures, as well as all citizens, to 
cooperate in appropriate observance throughout our coun- 
try of this tenth anniversary of the United Nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifth day of April 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


seventy-ninth. 
By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


Inter-American Commission of Women 
To Meet in Puerto Rico 


The Department of State announced on April 2 
(press release 181) that the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women has accepted the invitation of 
the United States to hold its tenth assembly at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, opening on May 29. 

The tenth assembly of the Commission was 
originally scheduled for last November in Haiti, 
but the hurricane which damaged that country 
necessitated postponement of the meeting. In 
view of that situation, Governor Mufioz Marin of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico notified the 
Department of State that Puerto Rico would be 
happy to offer a meeting place. Consequently, 
the State Department invited the Commission to 
hold its tenth assembly in Puerto Rico. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women is 
a specialized organization of the Organization of 
American States and consists of one delegate from 
each country, appointed by her Government. The 
Commission was created by resolution of the 
Sixth Pan American Conference at Habana in 
1928. Its present chairman is Sefiora Concepcién 
Leyes de Chavez, representative of Paraguay on 
the Commission. The U.S. representative is Mrs. 
Floyd Lee of New Mexico. 
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The United Nations Refugee Program 


by Christopher H. Phillips 





Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs 1 


You have heard several talks about United 
States activities in the refugee field and you may 
now be wondering why anything more needs to be 
done to solve the problem. 

As others have no doubt told you, the refugee 
problem is a big one and, under present world con- 
ditions, a continuing one. We and other free- 
world nations encourage oppressed people to 
escape from behind the Iron Curtain. Whether 
on moral or political grounds, therefore, we have 
an obligation to see that those who have undergone 
incredible dangers and hardships for freedom’s 
sake are not disillusioned when they finally 
achieve it. 

Though much good work is being done by Icem 
[Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration] and the U.S. Escapee Program, there 
are still many thousands of people who for vari- 
ous reasons will not be assisted by any existing 
governmental or intergovernmental program. 
The most tragic of these are refugees who, 10 
years after the war, still live in camps under 
the most wretched conditions. There are about 
80,000 such people today, located in Austria, 
Greece, Germany, and Italy. For them, many of 
whom are too young or too old, too sick or too dis- 
abled to be eligible for migration to new coun- 
tries, there is little hope. Many children born in 
these camps have known nothing in their young 
lives but the hardships and degradations of camp 
life. 

A solution to the problem of these camp refugees 
is the number-one priority of a new program being 
undertaken by the United Nations High Commis- 


* Address made before the Assembly on the Refugee 
Program sponsored by the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion at Washington, D. C., on Apr. 1. 
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sioner for Refugees. In the few minutes I have! 
want to tell you briefly about who and what the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
is. 

First, a word about the man himself. His name 
is Dr. van Heuven Goedhart. 
guished Dutchman who worked in the Dutch un- 
derground during the war. Only a few weeks 
before D-Day he escaped from Holland and made 





t 
' 
i 


t 


He is a distin- | 


his way by foot through German-occupied Bel- | 


gium and France and then across the Pyrenees 
into Spain. He finally reached London only 10 
days before D-Day. 

What is the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees? Actually it is a 
part of the United Nations itself. It was estab- 
lished in 1950 by the General Assembly. The 
Office of the High Commissioner has three main 
functions: (1) international protection; (2) emer- 
gency aid; (3) permanent solutions. 
program now being undertaken by the High Com- 
missioner is concerned primarily with the third 
function. 


Program for Permanent Solutions 


Last October the General Assembly authorized 
the High Commissioner to undertake a 4-year pro- 
gram to find permanent solutions for certain cat- 
egories of refugees under his mandate. By 
“permanent solutions” the High Commissioner has 
in mind a program to assimilate refugees into the 
countries in which they now reside—to make them 


ong RneTS ee — 


The new | 


useful and productive citizens and to rekindle hope — 


in their futures. If the program is successful, 


about 180,000 refugees, whose future today is bleak | 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 8, 1954, p. 705. 
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indeed, will become self-supporting and self- 
respecting human beings. 

This is a self-help program, and under the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution it is limited to 4 years— 
it expires December 31, 1958. The High Commis- 
sioner is authorized to seek voluntary contribu- 
tions from governments to help finance this pro- 
gram. A 4-year target total of $16 million has 
been set and the budget for the first year’s opera- 
tion is $4.2 million. In order to qualify for aid 
from the High Commissioner’s fund, the countries 
of residence must agree to make adequate con- 
tributions from their own resources. This, com- 
bined with supplies and services already being 
provided by those governments, will mean that, 
for every dollar given by the High Commissioner, 
one or two dollars will be made available by the 


gether with other refugees whose age and health 
enable them to work. The whole group, thus 
constituted, would be assisted to purchase a farm 
large enough to be economically productive.. 
Through experience it has been shown that it. 
takes 2 years for an enterprise of this sort to be- 
come self-supporting. During those 2 years, there- 
fore, it will be necessary for the refugees to re- 
ceive the help and advice of a manager, whose. 
salary would be included in the budget establish- 
ing the enterprise. 

The total cost of this project, which will ac- 
commodate 35 refugees and the members of their 
families, is $60,000. More than half of this would 
be contributed by voluntary agencies interested in 
the project. The remainder would be provided 
from the High Commissioner’s fund. 


fugees countries of residence. These and many other projects providing for 
| The President is expected to ask Congress for integration into a wide variety of useful and pro- 
sname | United States contribution for the first year’s ductive activities constitute the main element of 
listin- | operation of the program which will probably be | the High Commissioner’s program. Although 
ch un- fin the neighborhood of $1.5 million. the chief emphasis is putting people to work, there 
weeks | Perhaps one or two illustrations of proposed fe continuing needs which require emergency 
made | projects under the permanent solutioy:: program assistance, and a smal] portion of the High Com~ 
1 Bel- — wil help you to understand just how che High missioner’s fund will be used for that purpose. 
renees _ Commissioner plans to integrate these refugees 
ly 10 into the countries of their residence. Cooperation With ICEM 
Hich In Austria, for example, there isa planned proj- The tragic lot of some 12,000 European refugees; 
” ect to enable 20 refugee families, totaling 80 peo- still on the Chinese mainland imposes the heaviest. 


isa | ple, to become self-supporting in the field of 


siti burden on the High Commissioner’s emergency as- 


agriculture. The project involves the granting  gistance funds. These people are mostly White. 

is of long-term loans at a very low rate of interest Russians who fled Russia at the time of the revo- 
mam | to enable the refugee farmers to buy and equip _Jution and settled in China. After 30 years they 
en small farms. In this case the total cost for the find themselves once more fleeing from Communist. 
Pet _ 20 families would amount to $50,000. Only persecution. Many of these unfortunate people: 
third | $17,500 would come from the High Commission- are receiving their sole subsistence from the emer- 


er’s fund. The remaining $32,500 must be pro- 
vided from Austrian sources. Of course, as these 
loans are repaid, the money becomes available 
again to help finance other refugee needs in the 


gency assistance funds of the High Commissioner. 
As a result of a joint operation conducted by the: 
High Commissioner and Icem, some of these refu- 
gees are being brought out of Red China through 


rized future. This is a sort of revolving-fund pro- Hong Kong. It has been a slow, difficult process: 
_— cedure, which gets the most for every dollar but some headway has been made. Once they have- 
cat spent. arrived in Hong Kong, Icem tries to find homes. 
ic In Italy there is a group of refugees, both in for them in other countries and provides transpor- 
ove and out of camps, who have no chance of emigrat- _ tation to these new homes. 
east ing. Many are chronically sick, former TB pa- Before I conclude I want to say one word about. 
them ; ; : : : z tee 
hope | tients, and refugees suffering from various phys- the relationship between the High Commission-. 
sful, '  ieal disabilities which prevent them from being er’s program and the other programs you have: 
beak considered for emigration to other countries. A heard discussed here today. It might seem at first: 


voluntary agency has developed a project, based 
on past experience, to group these refugees to- 
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glance that overlapping or duplication exists. I 
hope by now, however, you realize that the refugee: 
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problem is still so large in scope that instead of 
having too much activity there is in fact too little. 

The High Commissioner’s program is, as I have 
pointed out, primarily concerned with integrating 
refugees into their countries of residence. To the 
extent that Icem succeeds in providing migration 
opportunities for refugees, the High Commission- 
er’s problem is simplified. So you see there is a 
complementary relationship between the two or- 
ganizations. Since in the final analysis it is the 
voluntary agencies who carry out most of these 
programs at the grassroots, they are in the best 
position to make certain that funds from the three 
major governmental or intergovernmental refu- 
gee agencies are effectively used. Finally, there is 
constant and close contact between the heads of the 
agencies both in Geneva and through their branch 
offices in the countries in which they operate. 

I hope in these few minutes I have given you at 
least a bird’s-eye view of what the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees is trying to ac- 
complish. I am convinced it is a program that 
merits the wholehearted support of the American 
people. 


$20 Million Loan to Pakistan 
for Defense Support 


On March 16 the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration announced a $20 million loan to Pakistan 
as part of a $65.5 million U.S. defense support 
program for Pakistan during the current fiscal 
year.’ The loan is repayable in Pakistan rupees 
over a period of 40 years at 4 percent interest. 

The loan accords with a provision in Public Law 
665 (sec. 505) that of funds made available to 
Foa, including foreign currencies received from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities, the 
equivalent of $200 million or more in assistance to 
foreign countries must be in the form of loans. 

Under the $65.5 million U.S. defense support 
program announced in January for Pakistan, $40 
million are earmarked for essential consumer goods 
and $20 million for defense support projects, in- 
cluding domestic aviation; improving the water 
supply of Karachi, the country’s capital; and 


*For texts of a defense support agreement with 
Pakistan signed on Jan. 11, 1955, and a surplus commodity 
agreement signed on Jan. 18, 1955, see BULLETIN of Feb. 21, 
1955, p. 308. 
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irrigation. Consumer goods to be acquired inf Th 
clude sugar, fertilizer, tallow, iron and steel, Amb 
chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, petroleum Maj. 
products, nonferrous metals, industrial machinery,) jnair 
and vehicles. Bank 
The Pakistan loan agreement was signed by the} 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Pakistan Embassy, M. 
Shafqat, in the absence of Ambassador Syed) 1 
Amjad Ali, who is temporarily in his home) Del 
country, and Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, U.S Adf 
Army, retired, chairman of the Board of the Ex.) eis 
port-Import Bank of Washington. The Bank! 
administers the Foreign Operations Administra. | T 
tion’s assistance loans after they have been nego. | orde 
tiated by the U.S. Department of State with the | the: 
assistance of Foa. | ferr 
| cult 
. 2% 
. _ Cor 
FOA Announces Loan to India | to $ 
for Development Assistance acd! 
A $45 million loan to India, the largest nego- | and 
tiated so far under provisions of the Mutual ; Pre 
Security Act, was announced on March 22 by the} ‘P° 
Foreign Operations Administration. The loan is| P*° 
a portion of Foa’s $60.5 million development assist- | wit 
ance program for India for the current fiscal year. sid 
This assistance is coordinated with the Five-Year} 1 
Economic Development Program, under which} 4 
India is working to increase food production, | Ag 
eradicate disease, further rural community de-| the 
velopment, raise educational standards, rehabili- | ag 
tate its railways, and develop industry, electric | 
power, and irrigation. Ag 
The program of American-Indian economic | th 
cooperation began in January 1952. Since that | ne 
time a total of $260.1 million has been made avail- of 
able to India by the U.S. Congress. Of this year’s | jy 
aid program, $60.5 is for development assistance sy 
and there is $15.1 for technical cooperation. The | Jp, 
development assistance funds will be used to ac- 
quire wheat, cotton, steel, fertilizer, railway rolling | o 
stock and equipment, and supplies for malaria | lic 
control. : 
The loan of March 22 was made under a section | 
in the Mutual Security Act (sec. 505, P. L. 665), [ 
which provides that of funds made available to Foa | . 
this year, including foreign currencies received : 
from the sale of surplus agricultural commodi- | 
ties, the equivalent of $200 million or more in rr 
assistance to foreign countries is to be in the form on 
of loans. 
Department of State Bulletin A 
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The loan agreement was signed by the Indian 
Ambassador, Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta, and 
Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, U.S. Army, retired, 
chairman of the Board of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 


Delegation of Authority for 
Administering Commodity Set-Aside 


White House press release dated March 21 


Tho President on March 21 issued an Executive 
order delegating to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the functions relating to commodity set-asides con- 
ferred upon the President by Title I of the Agri- 


cultural Act of 1954. 


Title I of that act directs the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to set aside within its inventories up 


_ to $2.5 billion worth of agricultural commodities 


acquired under price support operations for 1954, 
and prior crops and production, and authorizes the 
President to dispose of the set-aside quantities in 
specified types of outlets and in ways that will 
provide adequate safeguards against interference 
with normal marketings of these commodities out- 
side the commodity set-asides. 

This Executive order assigns the responsibili- 
ties for set-aside disposals to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and provides for the coordination of 
these functions with other appropriate Federal 
agencies. 

The commodity set-asides under Title I of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 are designed to insulate 
the set-aside quantities from normal trade chan- 
nels. They are excluded from the computations 
of carry-over stocks used in determining the min- 
imum levels of price support under the flexible 
system of price supports in effect for 1955 and 
later years. 

Set-asides of CCC-owned commodities now 
amount to 400 million bushels of wheat and 1 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10601! 


ADMINISTRATION OF CoMMopDITY SET-ASIDE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 and by section 301 of title 3 of the 





*20 Fed. Reg. 1761. 


April 18, 1955 


United States Code, 65 Stat. 713, and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


SEcTION 1. (a) Subject to the provisions of this Execu- 
tive order, the functions conferred upon the President 
by Title I of the Act of August 28, 1954, Public Law 690, 
68 Stat. 897 (the Agricultural Act of 1954), hereinafter 
referred to as Title I, are hereby delegated to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

(b) The authority delegated by this order is exclusive 
of the authority to declare any national emergency. 

Sec. 2. Functions under Title I respecting the disposal 
outside the United States of commodities in the commodity 
set-aside shall be subject to the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of State with respect to the foreign policy of 
the United States as such policy relates to the said 
functions. 

Sec. 3. Strategic materials shall be acquired under sec- 
tion 103(a)(2) of Title I only in accordance with pro- 
grams certified by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Sec. 4. Existing procedures of coordination among Fed 
eral agencies pertaining to the disposal of agricultural 
surpluses under other laws shall be applicable, so far as 
is permitted by law and otherwise appropriate, in the 
carrying out of Title I. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of Part II of Executive Order 
No. 10575 of November 6, 1954 (19 F.R. 7252) are hereby 
extended and made applicable to the carrying on abroad 
of functions under Title I. 

Sec. 6. This order shall not be deemed to amend or 
supersede any provisions of Executive Order No. 10560 
of September 9, 1954 (19 F.R. 5927). 


THE WHITE Hovsg, 
March 21, 1955. 


Modification of Restrictions 
on Imports of Peanuts 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated March 9 


The President on March 9 issued a proclamation 
permitting an additional 51,000,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts, averaging more than 40 kernels per ounce, 
to be imported into the United States or with- 
drawn from warehouse from now until June 30, 
1955, the end of the current quota year. Entries 
of such peanuts would be subject to an additional 
fee of 2¢ per pound. 

The President’s action, which was based upon 
the U.S. Tariff Commission’s report of its inves- 
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tigation into peanuts,’ was necessary because the 
present peanut import quota of 1,709,000 pounds 
has been exhausted and requirements for peanuts 
in the United States for the remainder of the 
current quota year cannot be met except by addi- 
tional imports. Last year’s domestic peanut crop 
was greatly reduced by drought. 

With but one modification, the President ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the majority of 
the Tariff Commission in their entirety. The Com- 
mission recommended an increase in the added 
fee from 2¢ to 4¢ per pound on all imports after 
48,000,000 additional pounds had been admitted. 
Because of certain technical legal problems at- 
tendant upon the use of a 4¢ fee in these circum- 
stances, the President decided to authorize in- 
creased imports at the 2¢ per pound additional 
fee in the amount of 51,000,000 pounds. This 
quantity represents a reasonable estimate, based 
upon latest information made available by the 
Tariff Commission, of the prospective need for 
additional peanut imports during the remainder 
of the current quota year. 

The President’s proclamation applies to pea- 
nuts, shelled, blanched, salted, prepared, or pre- 
served (including roasted peanuts, but not includ- 
ing peanuts not shelled or peanut butter). Under 
paragraph 759 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as modi- 
fied, such peanuts are subject to a basic duty of 7¢ 
per pound. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation was made 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, upon a complaint filed by the 
domestic users of peanuts. 


PROCLAMATION 3084 2 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U. S. C. 624), I issued a 
proclamation on June 8, 1953 (No. 8019; 67 Stat. C46) 
limiting the quantities of peanuts, whether shelled, not 
shelled, blanched, salted, prepared, or preserved (includ- 
ing roasted peanuts, but not including peanut butter) 
which may be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption in any 12-month period beginning July 1 in 
any year, which proclamation was amended by my procla- 
mation of June 30, 1953 (No. 3025; 67 Stat. C54) ; 

WuHereEas the total quantity of such peanuts which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 


* Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
720 Fed. Reg. 1549. 
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tion under the said proclamation of June 8, 1953, q 
amended, during the 12-month period beginning July | 
1954, has already been entered, or withdrawn from wan 
house, for consumption ; 

WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 (d) of the Agricy. 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended, the United State, 
Tariff Comizission has made a supplemental investigatin 
to determine whether there is need for an additional quan. 
tity of imported peanuts during the remainder of th 
quota year ending June 30, 1955, to meet essential require 
ments of domestic peanut users, and, if so, what addition: 
quantity might be permitted to be entered during th 
current quota year without materially interfering with ¢ 
rendering ineffective the peanut program of the Unita 
States Department of Agriculture; 

WHEREAS the United States Tariff Commission has sub 
mitted to me a report of its findings and recommendation 
made in connection with the said supplemental investi. 
gation; 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the said supplemental inves 
tigation and report of the Tariff Commission, I find that 
changed circumstances require the modification of the ex. 
isting quota restrictions on peanuts which are ix effect 
for the 12-month period beginning July 1, 1954, pursuant! 
to the said proclamation of June 8, 1953, as amended, 90 
as to permit the additional quantity of peanuts herein 
after described to be entered, or withdrawn from ware 
house, for consumption during the remainder of the quota 
period ending June 30, 1955, subject to the fee hereinafter | 
proclaimed ; and 

WuHereas I find and declare that the entry, or with 
drawal from warehouse, for consumption of such adéi- 
tional quantity of such peanuts subject to such fee will 
not render or tend to render ineffective, or materially in 
terfere with, the said program of the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to peanuts, nor reduce substan: 
tially the amount of products processed in the United 
States from peanuts with respect to which such program 
is being undertaken: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by vir- 
tue of the authority vested in me by the said section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 40) 
hereby proclaim that the said proclamation of June 8 
1953, as amended by the said proclamation of June 30, | 
1953, is hereby modified so as to permit the entry, or witb- 
drawal from warehouse, for consumption during the re | 
mainder of the 12-mcenth period beginning July 1, 1954, 
of not more than 51,000,000 pounds (aggregate quantity) 
of peanuts, shelled, blanched, salted, prepared, or pre 
served (including roasted peanuts, but not including pes- 
nuts not shelled or peanut butter), of sizes averaging in 
representative samples more than 40 kernels per ounce, 





subject to a fee of 2 cents per pound but not more than | 


50 per centum ad valorem: Provided, That the said fee 
shall be in addition to any other duties imposed on the 
importation of such peanuts. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand and, 


caused the seal of the United States of America to be 

affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this ninth day of March 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
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World Trade Week, 1955 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS it is the desire of the people of the United 
States of America to promote the growth and share the 
fruits of freedom and enterprise in peace and prosperity 
with their friends throughout the free world; and 

WHEREAS a Significant contribution to the develop- 
ment of a lasting peace can be made by the interchange 
of goods and services and freedom of travel, and the 
mutual understanding thus attained can become the basis 
of true international friendship; and 
WuereEas higher standards of living and better eco- 














nomic utilization of the world’s resources can be promoted 
through an increased international exchange of goods, 
services, and capital; and 

Wuenreas international trade is a keystone in promoting 
international stability and developing resources, culture, 
and security ; and 

WHEREAS the economic strength upon which the free 
world’s common defense is based can be increased by 
international trade: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
the week beginning May 22, 1955, as World Trade Week; 
and I request the appropriate officials of the Federal 
Government and of the several States, Territories, pos- 
sessions, and municipalities of the United States to co- 
operate in the observance of that week. 

I also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, and 
civic groups, as well as people in the United States gen- 
erally, to observe World Trade Week with gatherings, dis- 
cussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and other appropriate 
activities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fifth day 
of March in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one 


hundred and seventy-ninth. 
By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


_— 


*No. 3087 ; 20 Fed. Reg. 2009. 
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President’s Decisions on 
Tariff Commission’s Findings 


White House press releases dated March 24 
Imports of Walnuts 


The President on March 24 concurred with the 
Tariff Commission’s recent finding that there is no 
need for restrictions on imports of walnuts during 
the current marketing year for walnuts, which ends 
on September 30, 1955.1 

In September 1954, when the Tariff Commission 
submitted to ‘the President its report on edible 
tree nuts made pursuant to section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, the 
Commission reported findings with respect to 
almonds and filberts,? but with respect to walnuts 
the Commission stated that it would make its 
report later in the marketing year when develop- 
ments in the trade had clarified sufficiently to 
enable the Commission to make a finding. The 
Commission has now reported to the President 
by letter dated February 24, 1955, that walnuts 
are not being imported and are not likely to be 
imported into the United States during the re- 
mainder of the 12-month period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render ineffec- 
tive or materially interfere with any program 
undertaken by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture with respect to walnuts, almonds, filberts, 
or pecans produced in the United States. 


Continuation of Rate of Duty 
on Imports of Hatters’ Fur 


The President on March 24 concurred with the 
Tariff Commission’s recent finding that no formal 
investigation should be instituted at this time to 
determine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of hatters’ fur. The President found, 
with the Tariff Commission, that there is no suffi- 
cient reason at this time to reopen the escape 
clause action which resulted in an increase of 
the duty on imports of hatters’ fur. The Presi- 


1Copies of the Tariff Commission’s letter to the 
President may be obtained from the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D.C. 

2? For text of the proclamation issued by the President 
on the subject of import fees on almonds and filberts, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 1, 1954, p. 656. 

* Copies of the Tariff Commission’s report may be ob- 
tained from the Commission. 
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dent’s decision means that the increased rate of 
duty which was established in 1952 as a result 
of escape clause action‘ will continue to apply 
without reduction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken after the 
views of all interested departments and agencies 
of the executive branch had been received and 
studied. The Tariff Commission’s report was 
made pursuant to Executive Order 10401, which 
requires periodic review of actions taken under 
anescape clause. It was transmitted to the Presi- 
dent on February 4, 1955. 

The tariff on hatters’ fur was reduced as the 
result of trade agreement negotiations in 1935 
and again in 1948. Effective February 9, 1952, 
the tariff on imports of hatters’ fur was increased 
as the result of an escape clause action to its pres- 
ent rate of 4714 cents per pound but not less than 
15 percent nor more than 35 percent ad valorem. 

The Tariff Commission’s report constitutes its 
second periodic review of the escape clause action 
taken on this product. 


Director of Defense Mobilization 
To Advise on Buy American Act 


The White House announced on April 7 that the 
President had designated the Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization as the officer of the 
Government responsible for furnishing advice to 
executive agencies with respect to essential na- 
tional security interests that may be involved in 
applying the President’s Executive order of De- 
cember 17, 1954, relating to the Buy American 
Act.® 

The President acted pursuant to section 3 (d) of 
the Executive order which provides: 


Section 3. Nothing in this order shall affect the author- 
ity or responsibility of an executive agency: 

(d) To reject any bid or offer for materials of foreign 
origin if such rejection is necessary to protect essential 
national-security interests after receiving advice with re- 
spect thereto from the President or from any officer of the 
Government designated by the President to furnish such 
advice. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1952, p. 96. 
* Ibid., Jan. 10, 1955, p. 50. 
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President’s Memorandum 


Following is the text of a memorandum sent by 
the President to Arthur S. Flemming, present Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization: 


Pursuant to Section 3 (d) of Executive Order 
10582, December 17, 1954, you are hereby desig. 
nated to furnish advice to Executive agencies with 
respect to the rejection of bids or offers to furnish | 
materials of foreign origin upon the ground that 
such rejection is necessary to protect essential na- 
tional security interests. 

It is my conviction that exceptions under this 
provision of the Executive Order should be made 
only upon a clear showing that the payment of a 
greater differential than the Order provides for is 
justified by considerations of national security. 

Dwicut D. Ersennower 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


83d Congress, 2d Session 


International Operations of the U. S. Government in 
France, Spain, and Germany. Hearings before a Sub 
committee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. November 18-30, 1954. 294 pp. 

Budgetary and Financial Problems of the United Nations. 
Staff Study No. 6 of the Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Committee Print. December 1954. 33 pp. 


84th Congress, 1st Session 


Double Taxation Conventions with Japan and Belgium. 
Report to accompany Executives D, E, and G, 83d 
Cong., 2d Sess. S. Exec. Rept. 3, February 9, 1955. 11 pp. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. Report of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means to accompany 
H. R. 1, a bill to extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other purposes. 
H. Rept. 50, February 14, 1955. 86 pp. 

Nomination of Julius C. Holmes. Hearing before the | 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on the Nomina- 
tion of Julius C. Holmes To Be Ambassador to Iran. 
February 17, 1955. 15 pp. 

Authorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs To Conduct 
a Full and Complete Investigation of Matters Relating 
to Laws, Regulations, Directives, and Policies Including | 
Personnel Pertaining to the Department of State and 
Such Other Departments and Agencies Engaged Pri- 
marily in the Implementation of United States Foreign 
Policy and the Overseas Operations, Personnel and 
Facilities of Departments and Agencies of the United 
States Which Participate in the Development and Exe- 
cution of Such Policy. Report to accompany H. Res. 91. 
H. Rept. 64, February 22, 1955. 2 pp. 
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Egyptian-Israeli Dispute Before the Security Council 


The United Nations Security Council met on 
March 29 and 30 to discuss the Egyptian com- 
plaint concerning the Gaza incident of February 
98 and the Israeli countercomplaints. The com- 
plaints had come before the Council on March 4; ? 
on March 17 Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization, had 
reported to the Council. 

On March 29 the Council unanimously approved 
a joint US-U.K—-French draft resolution con- 
demning the attack by Israeli military forces. 
The next day, also by unanimous vote, the Council 
adopted a US.-U.K.-French proposal calling on 
Egypt and Israel to cooperate with the Chief of 
Staff to preserve security in the area. 

Following are statements made during the de- 
bate by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, together with texts of 
the resolutions. 


STATEMENT OF MARCH 29 


U.S./U.N. press release 2136 

On June 1, 1953, the U.S. Secretary of State had 
just returned from a 3-week tour of the Middle 
East and South Asia. Reporting to the Nation, 
he outlined the guiding principles which the 
United States would follow in dealing with this 
vast area of such great interest and importance to 
the rest of the world.‘ 

In particular, he drew the attention of the 
American people to the problems of the Middle 
East which stood in the way of the well-being and 


*U.N. docs. S/3367 and S/3368. For an article dealing 
with the problems of Palestine and a map of the area, see 
BULLETIN of Feb. 21, 1955, p. 301. 

*For a statement by Ambassador James J. Wadsworth 
at the Mar. 4 meeting, see U.S./U.N. press release 2123. 

* U.N. docs. 8/3373 and S/PV.693. 

“BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 831. 
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happiness of the great peoples of the area— 
peoples for whom we have a historic friendship 
and profound respect. 

Mr. Dulles pointed out that it was obvious that 
“we cannot ignore the fate of the peoples who have 
first perceived and then passed on to us the great 
spiritual truths from which our own society de- 
rives its inner strength.” 

He then commented on the many problems which 
faced the various countries of the area. He noted 
the tremendous problems confronting Israel and 
the impressive work of the Israeli people in build- 
ing a new nation. He pointed out that in the 
aftermath of the Palestine war and the establish- 
ment of the new State, there remained, as he said, 
“closely huddled around Israel . . . over 800,000 
Arab refugees . . .,” who existed mostly in make- 
shift camps, where, if something constructive were 
not done for them soon, they would rot away 
spiritually and physically. He pledged U.S. 
determination to avoid such a fate for so many 
thousands of human beings. 

Summing up these problems, Mr. Dulles stated, 


The United States should seek to allay the deep resent- 
ment against it that has resulted from the creation of 
Israel. . . . Today the Arab peoples are afraid that the 
United States will back the new State of Israel in aggres- 
sive expansion. ... 

On the other hand, the Israeli fear that ultimately the 
Arabs may try to push them into the sea. 


Both these fears, he said, should be laid at rest. 

Referring to the Declaration of May 25, 1950, by 
the United States, Britain, and France, he stated 
that, should we find that any of the States of the 
Near East was preparing to violate frontiers or 
armistice lines, we would, consistent with our obli- 
gations as members of the United Nations, imme- 
diately take action both within and outside the 
United Nations to prevent such a violation. The 
Secretary of State added that it must be made clear 


5 Ibid., June 15, 1953, p. 834, footnote 2. 
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to all that the United States stands fully behind 
that declaration. 

He went on to say that leaders in Israel them- 
selves agreed with us that U.S. policies should be 
impartial, so as to win the respect and regard not 
only of the Israelis but also of the Arab peoples. 
Mr. Dulles stated resolutely that we would seek 
such policies. Israel, he said, should become part 
of the Near East community and cease to look upon 
itself, or be looked upon by others, as alien to this 
community. To achieve it would require con- 
cessions on the part of both sides, but the gains to 
both would far outweigh the concessions required 
to win the gains. 

Recognizing that the parties concerned had the 
primary responsibility of bringing peace to the 
area, Mr. Dulles stated clearly that the United 
States would not hesitate by every appropriate 
means to use its influence to promote a step-by-step 
reduction of tension in the area and the conclusion 
of ultimate peace. 

It is because the present unhappy situation in 
Palestine must be viewed in its true perspective 
that I have referred at some length to the outlines 
of American policy set out almost 2 years ago by 
the Secretary of State. During the 2 years that 
have elapsed, the United States, both inside and 
outside the United Nations, had sought con- 
sistently to follow these objectives, and much 
progress had been made. We did not attempt to 
force an unwanted “blueprint” for peace on the 
peoples of the area. What we did, in close collabo- 
ration with other members of the Security Council 
and the United Nations, was to lend our assistance 
to the solution of specific problems which jeop- 
ardized the present well-being—in fact, the happi- 
ness and future—of Israelis and Arabs alike. 

Considerable progress had been made in the 
development of projects for the improvement of 
living conditions of the refugees, for the tapping 
of the water resources of the Jordan Valley to 
develop new land and new industry, and for de- 
fense arrangements to which each nation could 
make its own contribution on a sovereign basis of 
equality. 

There was good reason to believe that, with 
significant progress already made, the time was 
not too distant when the intermittent fighting that 
characterized the situation on the borders of 
Israel and the Arab States would have become a 
thing of the past. 
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We were particularly encouraged by the states- 
manlike approach to these border problems taken 
by the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, General Burns, and his 
predecessor, General Bennike. 

Of course, the United States was not satisfied as 
long as any disturbances occurred between Israel 
and her neighbors, but we were encouraged and 
hopeful that patience, understanding, and a real 
desire to put an end to hostility were beginning 
to prevail. 

Into this comparatively hopeful situation, the 
terrible event at Gaza broke rudely. As a result 
of an action found by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission to have been a prearranged and planned 
attack, ordered by Israeli authorities and com- 
mitted by Israeli regular army forces, 38 
Egyptians were killed and 30 were wounded, with 
a loss to Israel itself of 8 Israeli soldiers killed 
and 15 wounded. This, as General Burns has 
stated, was the most serious clash of the two 
parties since the signing of the Armistice Agree- 
ment and came at a time, as he reported, of com- 
parative tranquility along the Armistice Demarca- 
tion Line. Yet Israel caused the loss of twice as 
many Israeli lives in the Gaza incident alone as 
had been lost in the previous 4 months as a result 
of border incidents. 

New incidents have occurred since the Gaza at- 
tack, with additional loss of life. Again, and 
most recently at Patesh, innocent persons have 
suffered. We express our great sympathy to their 
bereaved families. One can for the present con- 
jecture as to the immediate causal connection. As 
General Burns has pointed out in his report, in- 
filtration from Egyptian-controlled territory, 
while not the only cause of tension prior to the 
Gaza incident, has undoubtedly been one of its 
causes. But the Gaza incident has caused tension 
to mount on both sides, and is all the more to be 
deplored because deliberate. 

Yet a careful examination of each incident of 
infiltration will, I believe, demonstrate the truth 
of General Burns’ statement that, if an honest 
attempt were made by both parties to work out 
border controls along the lines he has suggested, 
infiltration could be reduced to an occasional 
nuisance, which Israel, as he pointed out, must 
probably regard as inevitable so long as 200,000 
poverty-stricken refugees live in the Gaza Strip 
along Israel’s borders. 
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Security Council Resoiution 
on Gaza Incident 
U.N. doc. S/3378 dated Mar. 29 


The Security Council, 

Recalling its resolutions of 15 July 1948, 11 August 
1949, 17 November 1950, 18 May 1951 and 25 No- 
vember 1953 ; 

Having heard the report of the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization and statements 
by the Representatives of Egypt and Israel; 

Noting that the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission on 6 March 1955 determined that a 
“prearranged and planned attack ordered by Israeli 
authorities” was “committed by Israeli regular 
army forces against the Egyptian regular army 
force” in the Gaza Strip on February 28th, 1955; 

Condemns this attack as a violation of the cease- 
fire provisions of the Security Council resolution of 
15 July 1948 and as inconsistent with the obliga- 
tions of the parties under the General Armistice 
Agreement between Egypt and Israel and under the 
Charter ; 

Calls again upon Israel to take all necessary meas- 
ures to prevent such actions; 

Expresses its conviction that the maintenance of 
the General Armistice Agreement is threatened by 
any deliberate violation of that Agreement by one 
of the parties to it, and that no progress towards 
the return of permanent peace in Palestine can be 
made unless the parties comply strictly with their 
obligations under the General Armistice Agreement 
and the cease-fire provisions of its resolution of 
July 15, 1948. 











One must conclude that the harsh treatment 
used to repulse infiltrators, whose apparent pur- 
poses are sometimes no more criminal than an 
attempt to gather grass on the other side of the 
border, is typical of the lack of restraint that has 
been exercised and which should be overcome at 
all costs. In this connection, we are impressed 
with General Burns’ conclusion that, if such in- 
cidents were presented to the public in proportion 
to their intrinsic importance, the unfortunate 
tendency to demand retaliatory action could be 
restrained. 

We are aware that Israel holds that there are 
causes for the attack. We are aware that there 
have been provocations. They are not only al- 
ways to be regretted; they should also be pre- 
vented by all responsible authorities. Asa sponsor 
of the resolution, however, the United States be- 
lieves that, whatever the provocation might have 
been in this case, there was no justification for the 
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Israeli military action at Gaza. We have three 
times previously in this Council made the point 
clear either in resolutions or statements that 
Israel’s retaliatory actions are inconsistent with 
its charter obligations. Now we have been faced 
with the fourth incident, and we believe it most 
serious because of its obvious premeditation. 

The conclusion which we draw from the report 
of the Chief of Staff and from the statements of 
the parties is that armed attack, planned and di- 
rected as it has been in this case, is no answer to 
the problems which rightly concern and distress 
the people of Israel. It is no service to them to 
increase internal tension, to bring the area to the 
brink of war, and to discourage and frustrate 
honest and sincere efforts to build a constructive 
peace. 

We must, therefore, and with regret, pause in 
the search for a solution to the serious problems 
of the area and, in effect, render a judgment on 
an act which we cannot condone. In so doing, our 
desire is to prevent a further deterioration in the 
relations between Egypt and Israel and to restore 
a needed balance of sanity before efforts can be 
hopefully renewed to solve the parties’ outstand- 
ing problems in a spirit of justice and compassion. 

Such a judgment cannot honestly be looked 
upon as either punitive or ill-willed but as a nec- 
essary step in restoring perspective. It is for 
these reasons that we have joined with the United 
Kingdom and France in sponsoring the draft 
resolution submitted to this Council. 

We hope that with the adoption of this resolu- 
tion each side will consider well what it behooves 
them to do to insure to themselves a peaceful and 
prosperous future. We, for our part, will con- 
tinue our efforts here and in the area to help them 
achieve those goals. 


STATEMENT OF MARCH 30 


U.S./U.N. press release 2139 


The draft resolution sponsored by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, which 
is the pending question today, represents an earnest 
desire on the part of our three Governments, and, 
we believe, on the part of the majority of this 
Council, to give every possible encouragement and 
assistance in preventing the recurrence of the un- 
fortunate events which have so alarmed us all. 
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We believe that the machinery exists in the 
Truce Supervision Organization under the author- 
ity of the Security Council to reduce border inci- 
dents to a manageable minimum, provided that 
the parties, with whom ultimate responsibility lies, 





Council’s Appeal for Cooperation 
With TSO Chief of Staff 


U.N. doc. 8/3379 dated Mar. 30 


The Security Council, 

Taking note of those sections of the report by the 
Chief of Staff of the TSO which deal with the general 
conditions on the Armistice Demarcation Line be- 
tween Egypt and Israel, and the causes of the present 
tension ; 

Anzious that all possible steps shall be taken to 
preserve security in this area, within the framework 
of the General Armistice Agreement between Egypt 
and Israel; 

Requests the Chief of Staff to continue his con- 
sultations with the Governments of Egypt and Israel 
with a view to the introduction of practical measures 
to that end; 

Notes that the Chief of Staff has already made 
certain concrete proposals to this effect ; 

Calls upon the Governments of Egypt and Israel to 
co-operate with the Chief of Staff with regard to his 
proposals, bearing in mind that, in the opinion of the 
Chief of Staff, infiltration can be reduced to an oc- 
casional nuisance if an agreement were effected be- 
tween the parties on the lines he has proposed ; 

Requests the Chief of Staff to keep the Council in- 
formed of the progress of his discussions. 











make an earnest endeavor to use this machinery to 
the full. After what has happened in the past 
few weeks, any further reluctance on the part of 
either of the parties to give the Truce Supervision 
Organization an honest chance to prevent further 
disorders would to us be unthinkable. Such re- 
luctance would in fact call into question their 
whole attitude toward the problems of border se- 
curity. It would be against their own interest and 
against the interest of peace and security for which 
we are all responsible. 

We do not believe that the Truce Supervision 
Organization has been given a fair chance to prove 
that the troubles which have occurred in the past 
can be prevented. The parties have not, in our 
opinion, always shown their readiness to take all 
necessary measures and to cooperate fully with the 
Chief of Staff and the military observers. The 
time has come when they must make a far greater 
effort. 
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It seems to us that the opportunity for this 
exists in the proposals which the Chief of Staff 
has already made and that this should be the firs, 
order of business in the area when this debate has 
concluded. 

The draft resolution, therefore, calls upon the 
Governments of Egypt and Israel to cooperate | 
with the Chief of Staff with regard to his pro. | 
posals. In his opinion, they can reduce the ge. | 
rious problem of infiltration (which he considers | 
one of the causes of tensions and which we—as we | 
have said several times already—wish to see com- | 
pletely eliminated) to an occasional nuisance, | 
The Security Council members will recall that 
General Burns’ proposals were: 


(a) that joint patrols of Egyptian and Israeli 
forces be instituted along sensitive sections of the 
Demarcation Line; 

(b) that the parties negotiate a Local Com- 
manders’ Agreement for immediately dealing on 
the spot with border problems; 

(c) that a barbed-wire obstacle be placed along 
certain portions of the Demarcation Line; and 

(d) that all outposts and patrols be manned by 
regular Egyptian and Israeli troops. 


It is the purpose of our proposed draft resolu-| 
tion to give full support to General Burns’ recon-| 
mendations. In our opinion, agreement along 
these lines will have the effect of producing order- 
ly, disciplined cooperation in preventing further 
incidents. Such cooperation should produce a 
sense of security on both sides, prevent such trag- 
edies as the Gaza attack, and put the problem of 
infiltration into proper perspective. 

The Chief of Staff will be returning shortly to 
the area, and we hope that no time will be lost 
in working out his proposals, so that they can im- 
mediately be put into effect, and in consulting 
further with respect to additional practical meas- 
ures. The pending draft resolution requests the 
Chief of Staff to continue his consultations with 
Egypt and Israel to work out such additional prac- 
tical measures. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the purposes of the 
draft resolution that we have joined in introduc- 
ing. They are based on the conviction that what} 
the Chief of Staff has said concerning the probable 
effectiveness of his suggestions is true, if an earnest 
effort is made to work them out. They are based 
on the conclusion that there should be no hesita-| 
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tion on either side in getting to work with him 
to produce this result. 

We commend this approach to the members of 
the Security Council and to the parties and trust 
that their response will be prompt and effective. 


Value of United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr2 


This is testimony in support of the President’s 
request for a supplemental appropriation of $8 
million for a U.S. contribution to the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Program for the first 
half of the calendar year. I do not appear as an 
expert on U.N. technical assistazice operations— 
which I have never inspected. I believe it is 
well managed, but State Department officials can 
give direct testimony on this point. 

My testimony is on the significance of this pro- 
gram to our overall foreign policy in the cold 
war. 

My knowledge of its value is primarily derived 
from conversations with the representatives of 
the recipient governments at the United Nations. 
They attach great importance to it. The repre- 
sentatives of the less developed countries in Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, the Near East, and the 
Far East have particularly and often expressed 
their appreciation for the contribution which the 
United States is making to this program and for 
the help which this has been in staving off Com- 
munist penetration. 

Here are some reasons why the United States 
should support this program: 


(1) Our contribution gets particular attention 
and appreciation because of being made under 
U.N. auspices (on which the eyes of the world 
are often focused). The charge that technical 
assistance is a cover for U.S. imperialism—which 
is always untrue—cannot be made with even re- 
mote plausibility about a program operating under 
the aegis of the United Nations. 

(2) This method of handling technical assist- 
ance is also particularily advantageous to us be- 
cause so many other countries are in on it too. 
It therefore does not provoke the envy and the 


*Made before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on Mar. 28. 
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sense of being patronized which often—however 
unjustly—goes to him who dispenses favors 
singlehandedly or on a purely bilateral basis. 


Those are two features which distinguish this 
program from bilateral technical assistance. 

Yet a third is due to the fact that the United 
States has in the past been a leader in providing 
this type of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. Programs of technical assistance were 
initiated by the United States before World War 
II in Latin America and received impetus dur- 
ing the war under the leadership of Nelson Rocke- 
feller. Asa result of this experience some Latin 
American representatives in the United Nations 
worked with the U.S. representatives just after 
the war to develop this U.N. program. This ac- 
tive U.S. participation in the program has been 
steadily maintained. To abandon this now would 
hurt us and thus help our adversaries. 

This program provides a significant amount of 
technical assistance which, like our own bilateral 
technical assistance, helps the underdeveloped 
countries to solve their economic and health prob- 
lems by their own efforts. It is well said that “a 
hungry man is more interested in four sandwiches 
than he is in four freedoms.” Before we can even 
think of certain countries becoming dependable 
allies there must be at least a minimum standard 
of living and standard of health. 

This program has about 700 projects in 84 coun- 
tries and dependent overseas territories. It there- 
fore must be planned more than 12 months in ad- 
vance. It is impossible to make reliable plans 
when the amount of the U.S. contribution, which 
in 1954 was 55 percent of total pledges for that 
year, is uncertain. As things now stand, because 
of the very understandable reluctance of Congress 
to have the Administration make an additional 
pledge until the funds have actually been appro- 
priated, the program is both without U.S. funds 
and without a pledge. It is, therefore, not only 
necessary to provide the funds which the Admin- 
istration requests; it is important that our willing- 
ness to do so be clearly expressed in time for 
intelligent planning to take place. Otherwise 
there is bound to be effort not applied with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

Let me speak now of Soviet participation. For 
many years the Soviet Union did not participate. 
One of my first acts as U.S. Representative in early 
1953 was to call attention to the contrast between 
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the Soviet failure to participate in this program 
and their self-righteous propaganda shedding 
crocodile tears for the underdeveloped countries 
for whom they were doing nothing.?, Some time 
later the Soviets evidently felt compelled to par- 
ticipate. They made an annual contribution of 
4 million rubles (the equivalent of $1 million) for 
the years 1953 and 1954 and have pledged a simi- 
lar amount for 1955. Because of lack of interest 
on the part of other countries, these rubles have 
not been used to date, although there is, I believe, 
a plan now to provide some machinery and equip- 
ment and a few experts to interested countries 
from their contribution. 

Let me declare at this point that no U.S. funds 
will be used under the program to pay for a single 
Soviet expert or Soviet piece of equipment. 

The Soviet Union has, of course, a right to enter 
the program, and even if the program did not 
exist the Soviet Union could engage in bilateral 
programs of its own. Remember that we can do 
a better job at this kind of thing than the Soviet 
Union can and that it helps us for people to be 
able to compare U.S. and U.S.S.R. performances 
and then judge for themselves. This program can 
be a fine “showcase” for the United States—for 
our equipment and for our human beings, such as 
doctors, engineers, etc. 

The Soviets do not—and cannot—control the 
program. The principal control is in the Secre- 
tary-General and the heads of the specialized agen- 
cies, 4 out of 10 of whom are U.S. nationals and 
none of whom are Soviet satellites. There is also 
an intergovernmental body which is responsible 
for reviewing the technical assistance activities of 
all the specialized agencies, and in this agency the 
Soviets control 2 votes out of 18. The Soviets, of 
course, do not have the veto in any U.N. body ad- 
ministering technical assistance. This sum of $8 
million, while not sacred, does represent what is 
believed to be a fair contribution by the United 
States for the first half of this calendar year to 
the total U.N. program at this stage of its develop- 
ment. I hope that gradually over a period of 
years it will be possible to reduce the U.S. per- 
centage as the underdeveloped countries get into 
a better economic position and become more able 
to carry their share. 

The House has reduced the amount requested 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 384. 
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by the Administration for the first half of 1955 
from $8 million to $4 million. To fail to provide 
the full $8 million requested will, I fear, be taken 
as a marked lack of interest on the part of the 
United States in the welfare of peoples and goy. 
ernments who like to stand with the United States, 

The United Nations Technical Assistance Pro. 
gram should be enabled to continue as planned for 
this year. The percentage of the U.S. contribu. 
tion has already been slightly reduced. To cut 
the program below the present level through a 
reduction in the U.S. dollar contribution would 
hurt the United States and would, to that extent, 
actually help the Soviet Union by increasing their 
opportunities to operate in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, certain of which might waver under Soviet 
pressure if they saw that we were no longer in- 
terested. It would not be surprising if in sucha 
situation the Soviet Union decided to increase 
their contribution to fill the amount left vacant 
by the United States. 

To sum up: I urge favorable consideration of 
the request for a vontribution of $8 million to this 
program for the first half of this calendar year 
because it will further strengthen our ties with 
underdeveloped countries all over the world and 
because failure to do so would unquestionably rep- 
resent substantial gain of Soviet influence in 
underdeveloped countries, many of which have 
great potentiality for the future and which at heart 
want to be on our side. 

We must recognize as prudent men that, with 
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the world rent asunder by the cold war, we cannot} comp 


walk out of any of the international activities in 


In 


which we have been participating, leaving the field) Pract: 


to the Soviet Union. I say this regardless of how 
much some of these activities may irritate us—| 
and I know that some of them have irritated me. 
The moment we left the international activity ia 
question the Soviet Union would take over and| 
turn it into an engine directed against us. 
Some international activities are better than 


others. This U.N. technical assistance which | 


have talked about today is good. But the United| 
States in the present struggle between communism 
and freedom cannot even walk out of the mediocre 
ones, because every international activity is a po- 
tential or actual arena in which to fight the cold 
war, and we must not walk off and leave any 
battlefield to our adversary—both in our own best 
interests and in that of freedom-loving humanity 
in other countries who are at heart on our side. 
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U.S. Comments to U. N. on Study 
of Restrictive Business Practices 


US./U.N. press release 2134 dated March 28 


Following is the text of a note transmitted by 
the Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations to the U.N. Secretary-General. 


The Government of the United States is appre- 
ciative of the study which has been given by the 
United Nations to the problem of restrictive busi- 
ness practices and the efforts which have been 
made to develop proposals for international co- 
operation. The United States has been, and 
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continues to be, strongly mindful of the vital im- 


| portance of this problem in terms of the objectives 


of expanding production and trade, promoting 
economic development, and increasing standards 
of living. 

The United States Government has given care- 
ful and extensive consideration to the proposals of 


‘the Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 


Practices. In doing so, it has evaluated the Com- 
mittee’s proposals in the light of whether they 
would be effective in eliminating restrictive busi- 
ness practices which interfere with international 
trade. It has noted the substantial differences 
which presently exist in national policies and prac- 
tices in this field and it has been drawn to the con- 
clusion that these differences are of such magni- 
tude that the proposed international agreement 
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would be neither satisfactory nor effective in ac- 
complishing this purpose. 

In order to recommend action against cartel 
practices, the proposed international body would 
be required not only to find that such practices 
exist but that they have harmful effects on pro- 
duction or trade in the light of very general 
criteria. This latter determination would be ex- 
tremely difficult for a body of governmental 


| representatives to make in the light of the sub- 
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stantial divergences in approach previously re- 
ferred to, and, in the opinion of the United States 
Government, would likely result in the condoning 
of restrictive practices or in no agreement by the 
international body on the disposition of complaints 
brought before it. In addition, since action under 
the proposed agreement would be primarily a 
matter of enforcement procedures under national 
laws, the present stage of development of national 
legislation offers little hope that recommendations 
of the international body could be effectively 
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carried out. While encouraged by the progress 
which has been made in recent years in this field, 
the United States does not feel that the point has 
been reached at which a broad international ar- 
rangement of the type proposed by the Committee 
could be successfully implemented. 

The elimination of harmful restraints on inter- 
national trade and the furthering of the develop- 
ment of free competitive enterprise continue to be 
basic objectives of this country’s economic policy. 
In the present circumstances, however, the en- 
deavor to effectuate a plan of international co- 
operation along the lines envisaged by the current 
proposals might well prejudice rather than pro- 
mote the attainment of these objectives. 

It is therefore the opinion of the United States 
Government that present emphasis should be 
given not to international organizational ma- 
chinery but rather to the more fundamental need 
of further developing effective national programs 
to deal with restrictive business practices, and of 
achieving a greater degree of comparability in the 
policies and practices of all nations in their 
approach to the subject. 

The reports submitted by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee’ and the Secretariat? are, in the view of 
the United States, valuable for analysis of the 
problem of restrictive business practices. The 
subject merits full and continuing examination by 
all nations with a view to meeting the funda- 
mental need cited above. 


Tax Conventions With Japan 


Enter Into Force 
Press release 180 dated April 1 

On April 1, 1955, the two tax conventions of 
April 16, 1954, between the United States and 
Japan (conventions for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion, one 
with respect to taxes on income and the other with 
respect to taxes on estates, inheritances, and gifts) * 
were brought into force by the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification at Tokyo. 

The convention relating to taxes on income is 
applicable to income or profits derived during 


1. N. docs. E/2379 and Adds. 1 and 2; E/2380. 
2U. N. docs. E/2612 and Add. 1, 2671, and 2675. 
* BULLETIN of May 3, 1954, p. 692. 
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taxable years beginning on or after January 1, 
1955. The convention relating to taxes on estates, 
inheritances, and gifts is applicable to estates or 
inheritances in the case of persons who die on or 
after April 1, 1955, and to gifts made on or after 
April 1, 1955. 

The provisions of the convention follow, in gen- 
eral, the pattern of tax conventions in force be- 
tween the United States and a number of other 
countries. The conventions are designed, in the 
one case, to remove an undesirable impediment to 
international trade and economic development by 
doing away as far as possible with double taxation 
on the same income, and in the other case, to elimi- 
nate double taxation in connection with the settle- 
ment in one country of estates in which nationals 
of the other country have interests or in connection 
with the making of gifts. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the 
conventions apply only with respect to U.S. (that 
is, Federal) taxes. They do not apply to the im- 
position of taxes by the several States, the District 
of Columbia, or the Territories or possessions of 
the United States. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Commodities—Sugar 

International sugar agreement. Done at London under 
date of October 1, 1953. Entered into force May 5, 1954. 
Proclaimed by the President: April 4, 1955. 


Copyrights 

Universal copyright convention and protocol annexed 
thereto concerning the application of the convention to 
the works of certain international organizations. Done 
at Geneva September 6, 1952.7 
Ratification deposited: Spain, October 27, 1954. 


Defense 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. Opened 
for signature at Rio de Janeiro September 2, 1947. En- 
tered into force December 3, 1948. TIAS 1838. 
Ratification deposited (with reservation) : Guatemala, 
April 6, 1955. 


Germany 

Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Signed at Paris Octo- 
ber 28, 1954.’ 


* Not in force. 
? Not in force; for entry-into-force provisions, see BuL- 
LETIN of Nov. 15, 1954, p. 751. 
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— advice and consent to ratification given: April 
1, 1955. 
Ratified by the President: April 7, 1955. 

Protocol on the termination of the occupation regime ip 
the Federal Republic of Germany, with five schedul 
and related letters. Signed at Paris October 23, 1945, by 
the United States, France, the Federal Republic, and the 
United Kingdom.’ 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: April 
1, 1955. 
Ratified by the President: April 7, 1955. 

Convention on the presence of foreign forces in the Fed. 
ne Republic of Germany. Signed at Paris October 23, 
1954. 

Approved by the President: April 7, 1955. 


Organization of American States 


Charter of the Organization of American States. 
at Bogota April 30, 1948. 
13, 1951. TIAS 2361. 
Ratification deposited (with reservation) : Guatemala, 

April 6, 1955. 


Signed 
Entered into force December 


BILATERAL 


Chile 

Agreement providing for an educational exchange pro- 
gram. Signed at Santiago March 31, 1955. Entered 
into force March 31, 1955. 


China 

Mutual defense treaty. Signed at Washington December 
2, 1954. Entered into force March 3, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: April 1, 1955. 


Ecuador 

Agreement providing for investment guaranties author- 
ized by section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
March 28 and 29, 1955. Entered into force March 29, 
1955. 


ElSalvador 
Agreement for a cooperative program of agricultural de- 
velopment, pursuant to the general agreement for tech- 
nical cooperation of April 4, 1952 (TIAS 2527). Signed 
at San Salvador March 21, 1955. 
Entered into force: April 1, 1955 (the date El Salvador 
notified the United States of its ratification). 


Honduras 

Agreement relating to duty-free entry and defrayment of 
inland transportation charges for relief supplies and 
packages. Effected by exchange of notes at Tegucigalpa 
March 21, 1955. Entered into force March 21, 1955. 


Japan 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates, inheritances and gifts. Signed at Washington 
April 16, 1954. Ratified by the President March 7, 1955. 
Entered into force: April 1, 1955 (the date of exchange 

of instruments of ratification). 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, with a related exchange of notes. Signed at 
Washington April 16, 1954. Ratified by the President 
March 7, 1955. 

Entered into force: April 1, 1955 (the date of exchange 
of instruments of ratification). 
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Antarctica. Plans for Antarctic Expedition 


Austria. Views of U.S., U.K., and France on Austrian 
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Aviation. International Considerations of a Modern Air 
Logistics System (Barringer) P 

China 

Prospects of War or Peace in the Formosa Area (Dulles) . 

Purge in Red China (Dulles) . . .... . ° 

Congress, The 

Current Legislation 

Value of United Nations Technical "Assistance ‘Program 
(Lodge) : . ; 

Czechoslovakia. Proceedings eahanet Cian in 
1953 Plane Case (text of application to ICJ) . 

Economic Affairs 

Delegation of Authority for Administering Commodity 
Set-Aside (text of Executive order) x 

Director of Defense Mobilization To Advise | on ” Bay- 
American Act (text of memorandum). . 

Modification of Restrictions on Imports of Peanuts (text 
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President’s Decisions on Tariff Coiaeioaion’s ‘Findings 
(walnuts, hatters’ fur). . . 
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Egypt. Egyptian-Israeli Dispute Before the Security 
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Press Releases: April 4-10 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


of April 1 and 181 of April 2. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Check List of Department of State 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to April 4 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 180 


No. Date Subject 
7183 4/4 Patterson: “International Cooperation 
To Harness the Atom for Peace.” 
*184 4/4 Educational exchange. 


7185 4/5 Dulles: 6th anniversary of NATO. 
186 4/5 Dulles: Churchill retirement. 

187 4/5 Tripartite declaration on Austria. 
188 4/5 Dulles: Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 
189 4/5 Dulles: purge in Red China. 

190 4/5 Dulles: war or peace in Formosa area. 
191 4/5 K-84 case in ICJ. 

192 4/6 Dulles: Eden appointment. 
*193 4/6 Educational exchange. 

*194 4/6 Educational exchange. 

*195 4/8 Educational exchange. 

*196 4/8 Statement on Edward R. Corsi. 











UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE amen 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


New Opportunities 
in the U.S. Foreign Service 


Publication 5748 15 cents 


An exceptional opportunity exists at this time for young 
American men and women to become officers in the Foreign 
Service of the United States. This opportunity is due primarily 
to the reorganization directed by the Secretary of State on the 
recommendation of his Public Committee on Personnel. 


A recent pamphlet entitled New Opportunities in the U.S. 
Foreign Service tells of the work and training of the Foreign 
Service officer, and life in the Service. Classes, pay, promotion, 
allowances, and other benefits are also discussed, and the proc- 
ess of becoming a Foreign Service officer is explained. A 
section on the examination is included in the pamphlet. 


Applicants for the U.S. Foreign Service must be at least 
20 and under 31 years of age, and have been an American 
citizen for at least 10 years. If married, the candidate must 
be married to an American citizen. 

New Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents a copy. 








Please send me 
Foreign Service. 





BASE AUOPRS Ss ee ce cebemnees 





City, Zone, and State: ~_--- 











